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The  new  Latitude®  CP  gives  you  more  of  what  you 
really  need  on  the  road  -  reliability. 

Finally,  there's  a  notebook  that  protects  you  against  the 
inevitable  challenges  of  travel.  We've  developed  totally 
new  features  to  keep  you  going  strong  when  you're 
on  the  go.  Like  StrikeZone™  system -an  impact  damper  that 
helps  protect  your  hard  drive  from  harm.  And  HyperCool™  hybrid  cooling  system  - 
which  helps  dissipate  heat  out  of  the  system  with  Intel's  Remote  Heat  Exchanger 
and  a  variable  speed  fan.  You  can  also  maximize  up  time  with  ExpressCharge™, 
for  an  industry-leading  battery  charge  time  of  100%  in  about  an  hour  with  the 
system  on.  At  only  5.3  pounds*  and  1 .5"  thin,  the  sleek  CP  design  won't  slow 
you  down,  either.  So  call  Dell  and  order  your  new  Latitude  CP  today.  That  way, 


at  least  one  part  of  your  next  trip  is 

sure 

to  go  smoothly. 
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WITH  MMX  TECHNOLOGY 

WITH  MMX  TECHNOLOGY 

•  12.1"  SVGA  Active  Matrix  Display 

•  12.1"  SVGA  Active  Matrix  Display 

•  64MB  EDO  RAM/3. 2GB  HDD/51 2KB  Cache 

•  32MB  EDO  RAM/2.1  GB  HDD/256KB  Cache 

•  Modular  Bay  accepts  20X/9.3X  Variable0 

•  Modular  Bay  accepts  20X/9.3X  Variable0 

CD-ROM,  3.5“  Floppy,  Travel  Module  (all  3 

CD-ROM,  3.5"  Floppy,  Travel  Module  (all  3 

included),  or  Optional  2nd  Li-Ion  Battery 

included),  or  Optional  2nd  Li-Ion  Battery 

•  128-bit  Graphics  Accelerator  with 

•  128-bit  Graphics  Accelerator  with 

Integrated  2MB  Video  Memory,  16  Million 

Integrated  2MB  Video  Memory,  16  Million 

Colors  and  SW  MPEG-1  Support 

Colors  and  SW  MPEG-1  Support 

•  Integrated  2-Speaker  16-bit  Stereo  Sound 

•  Integrated  2-Speaker  16-bit  Stereo  Sound 

with  SRS  3D  Audio  and  Software 

with  SRS  3D  Audio  and  Software  Wavetable 

Wavetable 

•  Smart  Li-Ion  Battery  with  1  Hr.® 

•  Smart  Li-Ion  Battery  with  1  Hr.s 

ExpressCharge 

ExpressCharge 

•  5.3  Pounds*  with  Travel  Module  and  1.5" 

•  5.3  Pounds*  with  Travel  Module  and  1 .5" 

Thin 

Thin 

•  MS  Windows  95 

•  MS  Windows®  95 

•  Upgradeable  3  Year  Limited  Warrantyt 

•  Upgradeable  3  Year  Limited  Warranty1 

$3949 

$3099 

Business  Lease0:  $139/Mo. 

Business  Lease0:  $110/Mo. 

Order  Code:  301163 

Order  Code:  301155 

DELL®  LATITUDE®  CP  M233XT 

233MHz  PENTIUM®  PROCESSOR 
WITH  MMX™  TECHNOLOGY 

•  1 3.3"  XGA  Active  Matrix  Display 

•  64MB  EDO  RAM/3. 2GB  HDD 

•  512KB  L2  Pipeline  Burst  Cache 

•  Modular  Bay  accepts  20X/9.3X  Variable0 
CD-ROM,  3.5"  Floppy,  Travel  Module  (all  3 
included),  or  Optional  2nd  Li-Ion  Battery 

•  128-bit  Graphics  Accelerator  with 
Integrated  2MB  Video  Memory,  64K  Colors 
and  SW  MPEG-1  Support 

•  Integrated  2-Speaker  16-bit  Stereo  Sound 
with  SRS  3D  Audio  and  Software  Wavetable 

•  Smart  Li-Ion  Battery  with  1  Hr.1 
ExpressCharge™ 

•  5.8  Pounds*  with  Travel  Module  and 
1.75"  Thin 

•  MS®  Windows  NT®  4.0 

•  Upgradeable  3  Year  Limited  Warranty1 

$4549 

Business  Lease0:  $1 61/Mo. 

Order  Code:  301164 


LATITUDE  C/PORT  ADVANCED 
PORT  REPLICATOR 

PCI-Based  Port  Replication  Including: 

•  Integrated  3Com®  10/100  Ethernet  Port 

•  IrDA  1.1  Fast  IR  Port 

•  2  Universal  Serial  Bus  (USB)  Ports 

•  Serial  Bus  Port  and  Parallel  Port 

•  Video  Port 

•  PS/2  Keyboard  and  Mouse 
Connector 

•  Standard  Audio  Ports  including 
Headphone  and  Speaker  Ports 

•  Security  Device  to  Lock  Notebook 
to  Port  Replicator 

•  AC  Adapter  Connection 

•  Monitor  Stand 


$349 

SKU  Number:  310-4556 
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There  are  a  lot  of  cynics  out  there. 


They  believe  that  to  be  a  Microsoft*  Certified 
Solution  Provider  is  nothing  more  than  to  have 
a  marketing  agreement  with  Microsoft. 


But  MCSPs  have  Microsoft  Certified  Professionals  on  staff. 
And  MCPs  are  certified  experts  in  Microsoft  technology. 


Still,  their  hearts  belong  to  the  best  solution. 
Whether  it’s  Microsoft  or  not. 


►  To  find  a  Microsoft  Certiffd  Sbiutldn  Provider  in  your  area, 
visit  www..micrq§j^%0flH'/certified/ 
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Strategic  planning 

keeps  TruServ  CIO  Paul 

Lemerise  a  few  moves 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Cover  photo  by  Greg  Gillis 


Talking  Strategy 

INTERVIEW  John  Henderson,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Information 
Systems  at  Boston  University’s  School 
of  Management,  gives  tips  for  CIOs  who 
want  to  start  thinking  strategically. 

By  Tracy  Mayor 


Clear  Steering 

I.T.  GOVERNANCE  When  they’re  running  on  course, 
steering  committees  let  CIOs  share  the  responsibilities — 
and  the  risks — of  aligning  IT  with  the  business. 

By  David  Pearson 


Game  Plans 

I.T.  STRATEGY  Strategic  plans  are  back  in  style. 
Hear  from  CIOs  who  are  making  sure  they’ll 
be  more  than  a  passing  fad. 

By  Mindy  Blodgett 
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The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and  development 
environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  business 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere:  client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 


5  INDICATIONS  IT  DECOUVREZ  N05  SERVICES  j 


Introducing  The  Industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
Internet-Enabled  Object  Database. 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure,  object- 
oriented  database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed  object 
delivery.  Efficient  database  multimedia  stor¬ 
age  and  manipulation,  and  efficient  delivery 
through  streaming  and  caching.  The  indus¬ 
try’s  easiest  development  environment  lets 
you  use  all  your  “favorite”  tools:  built-in  VB 
integration,  native  Java  support,  and  C++ 
support. 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to 
market  and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is 
ready  today. 

Are  you? 

Call  1-888-7 JASMINE  tor  your  FREE  Developer  Edition  CD 

orvisitwww.cai.com 
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The  Compaq  ProLiant 
6500  and  ProLiant 
7000  industry-standard 
servers  offer  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  availability 
demanded  by  7x24 
business-critical  application  environments. 

With  features  like  the  first  industry-standard  PCI 
hot  plug  platform,  hot  plug  disk  drives  and  power 
supplies,  they  provide  unparalleled  availability, 
scalability  and  manageability. 

To  satisfy  your  most  demanding  applications, 
Compaq,  in  partnership  with  Tandem  and  Microsoft, 
is  creating  an  industry-leading  line  of  cluster  solutions. 
Both  the  ProLiant  6500  and  ProLiant  7000  provide 
rock  solid  failover  functionality  with  Microsoft 
Wolfpack  cluster-enabled  software. 

The  result:  costs  are  reduced,  risk  is  lowered, 
productivity  improves  and  the  implementation 
time  required  is  decreased. 

And  to  demonstrate  our  continued  commitment  to 
our  customers'  future  success,  Compaq  now  offers 
Year  2000  Readiness  warranty  coverage,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  NSTL  compliance  testing. 

The  Compaq  ProLiant  6500  and  ProLiant  7000. 
They're  the  type  of  business-critical  servers  your 
company  needs.  They're  the  type  of  servers  the 
world's  leading  provider  of  computers  makes. 


www.co  m  paq.com/products/servers 
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REPORTER'S  NOTEBOOK  The  future  calls  for  CIOs  to 
chart  the  strategic  course  of  corporate  success. 

By  David  Pearson 
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The  Gaps  in  Systems  Management 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  A  familiar  dilemma:  best  of 
breed  versus  all  in  one. 

By  Peter  Ruber 

USB  Versus  FireWire  •  ERP  Connections  •  Java  Business 
Applets  •  Network  Design  Tool 

Pinnacle  Brands'  Sales-Force 
Automation  System 

WORKING  SMART  With  its  automated  sales-force 
management  system,  a  sports  trading  card  marketer 
improved  product  distribution  accuracy. 

By  Debby  Young 
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utives.  And  smart  customers  can  turn  this 
new  selling  trend  to  their  advantage. 

I.T.  BUDGETING  ERPsoftwa re  packages 
promise  great  benefits.  But  exactly  how 
much  will  you  have  to  pay  to  get  them? 

ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE  Three 
electronic  commerce  ventures  are  showing 
exceptional  promise. 

REALITY  BYTES  Contrary  to  what  you 
may  have  heard,  the  Internet  hasn't 
changed  the  world.  Not  yet  anyway. 

HANDSHAKE  Let  automated  labor 
scheduling  software  show  you  the  way 
to  improve  customer  service,  make  your 
employees  happy  and  better  your 
bottom  line. 
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NETWORK 


Enabling  the  Information  Age' 


If  you  look  closely 


you  can 


competitors  crying 


01998  Oracle  (Cor|>oration.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  and  Enabling  the  lnformatit>n  Age 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  (Corporation. 


results  of  5,320  users.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trflffiirk.  ©1997  Hewlett-Packard  Company 


unix 


hp 


In  particular,  the  unmatched  performance*  of  our  new  HP-UX  11.0  systems  allows  you  to  reach 
critical  business  decisions.  And  they’ll  be  right  on  target.  For  more  info:  www.hp.com/go/unix. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK 
AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


“IT  strategy  is  not  about  data  definitions ;  it’s  about  thinking  through 
what’s  happening  in  the  IT  marketplace  and  understanding  how  that 

creates  both  opportunities  and  threats.  ” 

-John  C.  Henderson 

Chairman,  Department  of  Information  Systems 
Boston  University’s  School  of  Management 


After  a  few 


years  of  stagna¬ 
tion,  IT  strategic  planning  is  enjoying  a 
comeback.  Ranked  the  second-most  criti¬ 
cal  issue  on  the  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 
(CSC)  annual  survey  of  top  IS  issues 
10  years  ago,  it  dropped  steadily  from 
second  in  1988  to  10th  in  ’92  to  14th  in 
’95,  until  finally  the  folks  at  CSC  simply 
took  it  off  the  survey  altogether.  That’s 
too  bad.  I  suspect  if  they’d  left  it  on,  they 
would  have  noticed  a  startling  jump 
back  to  it  in  1997. 

But  strategy  has  undergone  a  pretty 
significant  transformation  in  its  rebirth. 

As  John  Henderson  points  out  above,  it’s  not  about  data  definitions  any¬ 
more.  There  is  an  increased  emphasis  on  aligning  IT  planning  with  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  business  focus  rather  than  simply  putting  together  blueprints  for  catching 
up  with  technology  advances,  writes  Senior  Writer  Mindy  Blodgett  in  “Game 
Plans,”  beginning  on  Page  42. 

With  that  shift  in  focus  has  come  a  shift  in  what  works  and  what  doesn’t.  For 
example,  while  steering  committees  are  one  of  the  most  frequently  employed  means 
of  developing  IT  strategic  plans,  CIOs  rank  them  low  in  effectiveness,  according 
to  a  survey  of  301  IT  executives  conducted  last  fall  by  CIO  Communications  Inc. 
and  ICEX  Inc.  That  doesn’t  mean  steering  committees  are  a  bad  idea  but  rather 
that  CIOs  need  to  rethink  their  makeup,  operating  procedures  and  goals.  In 
“Clear  Steering,”  beginning  on  Page  56,  Senior  Writer  David  Pearson  profiles 
three  companies  to  find  out  what  makes  a  great  steering  committee. 

In  our  interview  with  Henderson  beginning  on  Page  50,  the  BU  professor 
(and  director  of  the  university’s  Systems  Research  Center)  offers  a  three-step 
prescriptive  for  CIOs  to  guide  their  planning  efforts:  Keep  a  balance  between 
vision  and  operations;  stay  at  least  as  focused  on  the  business  as  you  are  on  the 
dynamics  of  the  technology  market;  and,  finally,  remember  that  strategy  is  a 
people-intensive  process. 

This  theme  runs  throughout  both  this  issue  and  the  CIO/ICEX  survey. 
Effective  planning  means  collaborating  across  the  enterprise.  If  I  had  to  point 
to  a  single  thing  to  explain  what’s  different  about  the  planning  process  now 
compared  with  10  years  ago,  that  would  be  it. 

How  has  IT  strategic  planning  changed  at  your  company?  Please  let  us 
know  by  writing  to  letters@cio.com. 


lundberg@cio.com 
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Your  data  network  handles  a  lot  of  traffic 


Your  data  network  meets  your  current  needs 


Your  data  network  is  a  multivendor  network 


when  it's  up  and  running. 

but  not  as  reliable  as  your  voice  network. 


but  what  about  your  future  needs? 


but  what  happens  when  it  doesn't? 
but  you  can't  manage  it  as  one. 


Your  data  network  is  reliable 


Your  data  network  works  fine 


You  want  reliable.  You  want  scalable.  You  want  manageable. 
You  want  Inter. Networking™  from  Lucent  Technologies. 
A  comprehensive  strategy  of  multivendor  networking  that 
includes  products,  application  services  and  network  management 
solutions  for  corporations  and  service  providers  alike. 
For  more  info,  call  the  pros  at  Lucent  Technologies. 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bull  Labs  Innovations 

600  Mountain  Avenue 
Murray  Hiil.NJ  07974-0636 
http://www.iueent.com 

-Lucent 


We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work  " 


©1997  Lucent  Technologies 
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New  On  Our  Web  Site 


TWO  VIEWS  ON  T.C.O. 

I  almost  threw  your  magazine  in  the 
round  file  when  I  read  your  editorial 
about  TCO  [“Re:  Total  Cost  of 
Ownership,”  CIO  Section  2,  Oct.  15, 
1997].  Then  I  realized  you  were  being 
provocative  for  a  reason,  perhaps  to 
cause  discussion. 

Most  successful  companies  are  nei¬ 
ther  cost-focused  nor  revenue-focused, 
but  bottom-line  focused.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  is  crucial  because  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  of  customer  value 
is  the  ability  to  generate  profits  to  fund 
improvements  and  growth. 

Successful  companies  realize  that 
their  profits  represent  a  fraction  of  their 
revenue  (10  percent  to  25  percent).  A 
company  that  makes  10  percent  profit 
on  sales  must  generate  $10  in  revenue  to 
add  $1  to  the  bottom  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  $1  in  cost  reduction  on  the  same 
volume  of  sales  will  add  the  full  $1  to  the 
bottom  line.  This  explains  why  success¬ 
ful  companies  usually  have  to  manage 
their  costs,  given  that  customers  have 
choices  in  a  free  market  and  will  choose 
the  value  they  need  at  the  lowest  cost 
available. 

CIOs  will  need  to  understand  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  economics  and  bean  count¬ 
ing  before  they’ll  be  accepted  at  the  strat¬ 
egy  level  in  most  businesses. 

R.K.  Roof 

Business  Services  Manager 
Corporate  Information  Services 
Caterpillar  Inc. 

E.  Peoria,  III. 


Howto  Reach  Us 


E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  01 701-9208 

WebSite:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  or  clarity. 


I  enjoyed  your  piece  on  TCO  [“The 
PC  Price  Tag,”  CIO  Section  2,  Oct.  15, 
1997].  As  a  person  who  has  spent  a  lot 
of  time  looking  at  TCO  models  and 
Total  Value  of  Ownership  (TVO)  mod¬ 
els,  I  thought  I  would  share  a  comment 
or  two  with  you. 

First,  not  all  TCO  models  focus  exclu¬ 
sively  on  costs  and  cost  reduction. 
Maybe  it’s  a  misnomer,  but  some  focus 
on  the  cost  savings  associated  with  pro¬ 
ductivity  improvements. 

Second,  some  models  even  consider 
the  revenue  enhancements  associated 
with  having  a  network  up  and  available 
or  the  revenue  generated  from  having 
business-critical  information  available 
to  end  users  at  the  exact  moment  they 
face  an  important  business  decision. 

Gerry  Lameiro 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
gerry_lameiro@hp.com 

SAP  IMPLEMENTATION  WOES 
As  I  read  about  Visio’s  migration  to 
SAP’s  R/3  [“The  Big  Uneasy,”  CIO 
Section  1,  Oct.  15, 1997],  I  had  a  feeling 
of  deja  vu.  Smith  Sport  Optics  Inc.  is  a 
company  similar  in  size  to  Visio.  In  the 
spring  of  1993,  our  CFO  decided  to 
replace  our  existing  home-grown  com¬ 
puter  system  with  an  enterprise  package 
much  like  R/3.  We  were  on  a  schedule  to 
implement  six  modules  within  six 
months.  We  got  five  modules  up  within 
five  months,  and  in  the  sixth  month  we 
implemented  the  manufacturing  mod¬ 
ule.  It  was  a  disaster.  The  manufacturing 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


DIG  DEEPER 

Visit  our  newest  online  forum  and 
research  center  dedicated  to  the  IS 
staffing  crisis.  The  forum  offers  you 
the  chance  to  post  questions  for 
your  peers  and  to  share  insights, 
experiences  and  solutions. 
www.  do.  com/ forums/ staffing 


SPREAD  THE  WORD 

Want  to  route  an  electronic  copy  of 
a  CIO  article  to  a  colleague?  You’ll 
find  the  full-text  version  on  our 
Web  site.  Click  on  the  icon  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  screen  and  a 
copy  of  the  article  you’re  reading 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress  you  specify.  If  you’d  prefer  to 
pass  along  a  printout  of  the  article, 
click  on  the  printer-friendly  icon. 
www.cio.com 


CIO  JOB  OF  THE  WEEK 

Read  detailed  descriptions  of 
selected  CIO  job  openings  from 
across  the  country,  updated 
regularly.  If  you’re  looking  for 
a  job,  make  this  your  first  stop. 
www.  cio.  com/jotw 


BECOME  THE  EXPERT 

The  CIO  ConsultWare  Series  puts 
intellectual  capital  at  your  finger¬ 
tips.  You’ll  discover  various  re¬ 
search  tools  that  cover  IT  stan¬ 
dards,  strategy  and  the  Internet. 
Sample  our  products  or  order  them 
online. 

www.cio.com/consultware/ 

alt_to_consult.html 
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Connector?  Don’t  we  mean  building?  Because  to  most  people,  connectors  are  pieces  of  plastic  and  metal  that  go  on 
circuit  boards  or  the  ends  of  cables.  And  while  people  do  associate  AMP  with  connectors,  they  don’t  associate  us  with 
buildings.  Well,  we’re  out  to  change  that.  First,  we  re  broadening  our  definition  of  connectors.  For  example,  we  see 
today’s  modern  office  buildings  as  connectors,  viewing  them  as  networks  of  technology  and  cabling  that  act  to  keep 
people  and  information  connected.  Second,  this  broader  definition  of  connectors  has  led  us  to  broaden  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  our  company.  We’ve  added  technologies  like  network  cabling,  network  interface  cards,  hubs,  transceivers,  fiber 
optics,  copper  and  wireless  systems.  And  third,  we  bring  these  technologies  together  to  give  our  customers  a  network 
cabling  system  with  greater  connectivity,  higher  bandwidths,  lower  maintenance  costs,  and  a  longer  useful  life. 

So  while  most  people  looking  at  a  building  wouldn’t  see  a  connector,  our  customers  benefit  because  we  do. 


AMP  Incorporated,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-3608.  Contact  your  regional  center:  USA  1-800-522-6752.  Canada  905-470-4425. 
United  Kingdom  44-1753-676800.  Singapore  65-482-0311.  Japan  81-44-813-8502. 


www.amp.com  AMP  and  Connecting  at  a  Higher  level  are  trademarks 


In  Box 


module  never  worked  as  advertised.  We 
nearly  ran  out  of  finished  goods  inven¬ 
tory  at  one  point  because  our  warehouse 
people  were  not  trained  properly.  The 
work-in-process  and  just-in-time  features 
[promised  by  the  system]  either  over-  or 
understated  inventory,  which  affected 
distribution,  purchasing  and  forecasting. 
The  consulting  group  leading  the  instal¬ 
lation  couldn’t  figure  out  why  the  system 
was  misbehaving.  We  limped  along  for 
months  with  the  malfunctioning  manu¬ 
facturing  system  and  tolerated  the  inflex¬ 
ible  other  modules  we  installed. 

The  other  huge  problem  we  had  was 
with  the  vanilla  reports  that  came  with 


[UNEASY 
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the  system.  We  referred  to  them  as  “her¬ 
nia  reports”  because  of  the  sheer  volume 
of  paper  they  generated.  Since  we  didn’t 
have  rooms  full  of  employees  in  each 
department  to  sift  through  the  reports 
and  we  couldn’t  afford  to  have  the  con¬ 
sulting  group  generate  useful  reports,  we 
worked  around  the  system,  producing 
reports  using  a  query  language  that  sum¬ 
marized  the  data.  It  took  us  five  months 
to  get  a  decent  sales  report  out  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  We  had  the  same  problem  Visio 
had  with  R/3’s  standard  reports:  Some 
of  them  were  useless. 

We  also  had  casualties  in  personnel 
and  morale.  Our  new  controller  quit, 
there  were  numerous  shouting  matches 
between  heads  of  departments  and  I  wit¬ 
nessed  people  actually  crying  in  frustra¬ 
tion  at  their  workstations.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  cost  the  CFO  his  job  at  Smith,  one 
year  after  we  began  the  implementation. 

In  December  1994,  my  new  boss,  the 


president  of  Smith,  decided  we 
should  replace  the  existing  enter¬ 
prise  system.  Our  search  criteria 
was  simple:  Find  a  system  that 
would  work  for  us  without 
changing  the  way  we  do  busi¬ 
ness,  that  was  flexible  and  real¬ 
time  and  that  would  have 
decent  reporting  the  day  we 
turned  it  on. 

The  package  we  gave  the 
thumbs-up  to  was  developed 
by  a  consulting  group  that  came  in  with 
a  core  system,  and  after  an  eight-month 
process  of  modification  and  additions  we 
had  a  system  that  was  truly  ours. 

The  eight  modules  we  used 
were  faster,  more  friendly  and 
more  familiar  than  anything  we 
had  in  the  previous  system.  And 
it  cost  us  one-third  of  what  Visio 
spent  on  its  new  system,  hard¬ 
ware  included. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  face 
Visio  tries  to  put  on  it,  R/3  will 
never  be  the  system  employees 
truly  embrace  unless  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
more  to  make  it  “their”  system. 

I  wish  them  the  best  of  luck 
in  phase  two. 

Steve  Barnes 

MIS  Director 
Smith  Sport  Optics  Inc. 

Ketchum,  Idaho 
sbarnes@smithsport.com 

WE  HAD  A  LITTLE  LIST 
I  was  recently  made  aware  of  Jim  Nash’s 
article  on  call  centers  [“Fast  Fone  Farms, 
Fat  Profits,”  CIO  Section  1,  Oct.  1, 
1997].  While  the  article  was  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  disappointed  to  see 
that  Nortel  (Northern  Telecom) 
was  not  included  in  the  listing  of 
key  vendors,  “Where  to  Buy  It.” 

A  1997  report  from  Dataquest 
on  the  U.S.  market  places 
Nortel  as  number  one  in  new  j 
systems  shipped  to  all  call 
centers. 

Carter  Cromwell 

Manager,  Public  Relations 
Nortel-Meridian  Systems 
Brampton,  Ontario 
carter,  cromwell.  carterc@nt.com 


Editor’s  response:  Due  to  an  editing 
error,  we  did  not  specify  that  the  “Where 
to  Buy  It”  list  included  only  the  vendors 
referenced  in  the  article  and  was  not 
intended  to  be  comprehensive.  CIO 
regrets  any  confusion  this  may  have 
caused.  In  addition  to  Nortel  and  the 
vendors  on  that  list,  there  are  many  fine 
call  center  solution  providers. 

THINK  GLOBALLY 
When  warning  webmasters  to  watch  our 
language,  I  think  you  committed  a  bit  of 
a  faux  pas  [“Local  Color,”  CIO  Section 
2,  Dec.  1,  1997].  On  the  World  Wide 
Web,  what  exactly  is  a  “foreign  audi¬ 
ence”? 

Please  accept  your  own  advice — rid  your 
editorial  of  “the  United  States  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  world”  type  of  thinking.  In  the 
global  community,  there  are  no  foreign¬ 
ers,  except  those  shady  characters  on 
The  X-Files\ 

Michael  Beirne 

Webmaster 
Fujitsu  Ltd. 

Tokyo 

mike@hq.fujitsu.co.jp 
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There's  a  word 
for  those  who  think 
they  have  to  dump 
their  SNA  network 
to  get  things 
like  intranets 
and  Web  sites. 


MCI  would  like  to  dispel  the  myth  that  to  get  the 
latest  network  technology,  you  have  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bathwater. 

Because  now  MCI  can  help  your  business  build 
one  virtual  network  that  can  support  your  intranet, 
extranet  and  existing  SNA  applications. 

Think  of  the  money  you’ll  save  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  private  lines. 

And  the  time  you’ll  save  by  having  only  one 
network  to  manage. 

What’s  more,  MCI’s  virtual  network  gives  you 
bandwidth  on  demand  to  handle  fluctuating  traffic 
and  also  lets  you  prioritize  data  flow. 

Visit  www.mci.com  or  call  1-800-659-5479  and 
find  out  why  the  only  thing  you  need  to  get  rid  of  is 
your  old  way  of  doing  things. 


SNA  ENTERPRISE  SOLUTION 


— — Ar 

MCI 
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Publisher  s  Note 


‘ Numbers  don’t  mean  anything;  it’s  people  that  count . 

-Will  Rogers 


Late  last  year,  the  United 
States  government  made 
a  startling  announcement. 

It  reported  that  at  $899  billion,  the 
information  technology  market  is  the 
largest  business  sector  in  America. 

Fifty  years  ago,  this  industry  didn’t 
even  exist! 

America’s  national  and  global  lead  in 
technology  is  not  predicated  on  having 
more  sand  to  build  silicon  chips,  fiber 
cables  and  optical  storage  disks.  This 
lead  was  built  on  a  significant  store  of 
IT  human  resources,  including  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  citizens  who  were 
excited  in  the  early  ’60s  by  President  Kennedy’s  unprecedented  call  for 
applied  technology. 

Since  then,  our  country  has  been  fortunate  to  have  the  men  and  women 
with  the  vision  and  passion  to  create  and  manage  technology  products. 
Many  of  the  notable  Americans  who  have  contributed  to  making  our 
industry  the  country’s  largest  are  either  retired  or  no  longer  involved  in 
our  business.  So  where  are  our  future  technology  leaders? 

Just  as  our  industry  has  reached  its  pinnacle,  the  most  compelling  chal¬ 
lenge  we  face  is  not  a  technical  obstacle.  It  is  this:  We  collectively  face  a 
critical  shortage  of  IT  professionals  (a  topic  that  CIO  covered  in  depth  in 
its  last  issue).  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Information 
Technology  Association  of  America  peg  the  number  at  190,000  IT  jobs 
that  are  currently  unfilled. 

Implications  of  this  shortage  are  severe.  Companies  not  able  to  hire 
enough  IT  workers  to  build  new  products  will  lose  revenue  and  market 
share  and  most  likely  will  go  out  of  business.  IT  vendor  companies  strug¬ 
gling  to  hire  workers  to  write  code  and  design  products  will  face  the  same 
fate.  Paraphrasing  Will  Rogers’  quote,  companies  not  able  to  find  the 
right  people  will  not  make  their  numbers.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

Information  technology  will  be  even  more  of  an  enabling  technology  in 
the  21st  century,  and  our  country  must  address  and  solve  this  IT  work¬ 
force  shortage  issue.  Failure  to  do  so  is  not  an  option. 

Where  are  you  in  this  area?  Are  you  finding  it  difficult  to  fill  open  IT 
jobs  on  your  staff?  Are  you  paying  higher  salaries  to  keep  existing  staff? 
I’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  Think  for  a  moment  about  your  situation.  What 
percent  of  your  IT  jobs  are  currently  open?  How  long  does  it  take  to  fill 
an  open  position?  Send  an  e-mail  to  me  at  gary_beach@cio.com,  and  I’ll 
share  the  results  in  a  future  column. 
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For  further  sales  information, 
visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.cio.com/marketing/salesoffices.html. 


The  Exabyte  Mammoth 
8mm  Tape  Drive 


The  Exabyte  210 
Automated  8mm 
Tape  Library 


Exabyte 

Storage 

in 

Mammoth 

Proportions 


Up  To  3.2  TB 

The  Exabyte  440/480 
Automated  8mm  Tape  Library 


With  40-GB  capacity  and  360-MB-per-minute  data  transfers, 

Exabyte's  Mammoth  8mm  tape  drive  meets  today's  most  demanding 
information  storage  needs. 

Fully  compatible  with  a  broad  range  of  system  architecture  and  software 
applications,  Mammoth  joins  more  than  one  million  other  hardworking 
Exabyte  tape  storage  devices  already  installed  throughout  the  world. 

Exabyte  is  also  the  world's  leading  designer  and  manufacturer  of  tape 
libraries  —  intelligent,  automated  storage  systems  that  can  cut  the  time 
and  cost  of  data  management  in  half.  Exabyte's  480  library  with  Mammoth 
drives  stores  3.2  TB  and  backs  up  1  73  GB  in  under  two  hours. 

Call  Exabyte  at  1 -800-EXABYTE  or  visit  our  website  at  www.exabyte.com 


Exabyte 

Experts  in  Data  Storage 
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In  1996,  a  survey  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Transportation  rated  Southwest  Airlines  as  the  top  U.S.  airline 


HOW 

SOUTHWEST  AIRLINES 
CONNECTED  WITHOUT 
RESERVATIONS. 


How  do  you  get  to  be  #1? 

Southwest  Airlines  did  it  with  on-time  performance,  baggage  handling  and  overall  customer  satisfaction. 
Which  made  their  business  boom — and  their  network  explode. 

In  1991,  Southwest  had  just  100  nodes  and  four  different  operating  systems — 
and  reservations  ran  on  a  separate  mainframe. 

None  of  these  resources  could  communicate  with  each  other,  and  administration  was  difficult. 

Today,  the  airline  has  over  6,000  nodes  running  on  just  one  operating  system  with  seamless  intercommunications 
throughout  the  entire  system,  all  managed  by  just  six  network  administrators. 


Novell®  IntranetWare™  makes  it  possible. 

m  m 

IntranetWare  technology  is  helping  Southwest  move  into  the  future 
because  it's  the  only  networking  software  that  can  handle  their  rigorous  requirements,  such  as  putting  550  users  on  a  single  server. 
Yet  it  has  the  stability,  reliability  and  high  availability  demanded  for  a  customer-dependent  business. 


And  because  IntranetWare  is  tightly  integrated  with  NDS— the  world's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service — 

Southwest  can  easily  manage  and  control  their  entire  network  with  single-source  administration. 

IntranetWare  offers  the  best  management  and  control  of  increasingly  complex  networks,  including  the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets, 

reducing  overall  network  operating  costs — and  making  all  the  right  connections. 

www.novell.com/intranetware 


Novell 
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An  EC  Grade 


ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 


ber  when  you  used  to  spend  rainy  Sun¬ 
days  in  heated  games  of  Monopoly, 
performing  such  sophisticated  finan¬ 
cial  maneuvers  as  trading  Reading  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  Electric  Company  for  Park 
Place,  Boardwalk  and  a  Get-Out-of-Jail- 
Free  card?  Well  today,  two  professors  at 
the  University  ofTexas  at  Austin's  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Research  in  Electronic  Com¬ 
merce  have  developed  a  model  for  re¬ 
search  and  teaching  that  may  remind 


you  of  those  days.  For  the  second  year, 
the  graduate  students  of  Andrew  B. 
Whinston  and  Anitesh  Barua  are  taking 
part  in  an  electronic  marketplace  in 


which  information  is  the  asset  and  dol¬ 
lars  the  means  of  exchange.  In  addition 
to  training  students  to  compete  in  the 
digital  age,  the  model  gives  re¬ 


digital  economy,"  says  Whinston. 

The  market  works  like  this:  Each  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  program  is  given  $10,000 
worth  of  electronic  credit.  Depending 


searchers  insights  into  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  digital  companies. 
"Our  goal  is  research  into  the 


upon  whether  the  student  is  in  such 
classes  as  marketing,  technology  or  fi¬ 
nance,  among  other  business  areas,  he 


Its  First  Real  Job 


DEEP  BLUE 


It  was  a  dream  existence  that  couldn’t  last  forever. 
Deep  Blue,  IBM  Corp.’s  supercomputer  that  made  its  name  by 
beating  famed  chess  champion  Garry  Kasparov  last  year,  has 
been  given  a  new  job.  No  more  fun  and  games,  at  least  for  now; 
instead,  the  RS/6000  SP  machine  is  focusing  its  energies  on 
more  practical  arenas.  For  example,  it  is  being  used  in  molec¬ 
ular  dynamics  to  help  discover  and  develop  new  drugs  for  the 
pharmaceuticals  industry;  in  financial  services,  it  performs 
risk  assessment  at  lightning  speed;  and  it  is  being  used  in 
data  mining  and  decision  support. 

Does  this  mean  the  end  of  the  Deep  Blue  chess  legend? 

Not  entirely.  According  to  C.J.  Tan,  manager  of  the  Deep 
Blue  project  at  IBM  Research  in  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y., 
Deep  Blue’s  new  assignment  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  it 
will  never  play  chess  again.  In  the  meantime,  though,  a 
scaled-down  (and  less  powerful)  version  of  the  machine — 
known  as  Deep  Blue  Jr. — is  still  touring  and  giving  demonstra¬ 
tions  around  the  world.  ■ 
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Who  protects  Ft.  Knox? 


Only  InterServe™  mission-critical  NT  servers  are  safe 
enough  for  the  Ft.  Knox  IT  center.  Mention  "Fort  Knox"  and  you 
probably  think  of  stacks  of  gold  stashed  behind  heavily  guarded  steel  walls. 

But  for  the  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Knox  is  a  key  military  installation  supported  by 
one  of  their  most  advanced  II  centers.  That's  where  you'll  find  InterServe 
servers  on  duty,  safeguarding  Fort 

Knox's  new  state-of-the-art  network.  The  world 

On  specs  alone,  InterServe  ismavingfo 

earned  its  stripes  in  the  Army  s  We'll  take 

information  infrastructure.  Powered  you  there, 

by  Intel's  200  MHz  Pentium®  Pro 

processors,  these  Windows  NT®  servers  offered  more  memory,  more  storage, 
and  better  benchmark  numbers  than  any  comparably  priced  equipment.  But 
it  was  the  flexibility,  growth  potential,  and  rich  level  of  service  and  support 
that  really  impressed  the  top  brass. 

No  company  understands  Windows  NT  like  Intergraph®  Computer 
Systems.  In  1992,  we  migrated  all  of  our  hardware  products  to  Windows  NT. 
Today  we're  the  Windows  NT  transition  experts,  helping  customers  deploy 
almost  every  type  of  application  from  databases  to  messaging.  We  have  the 
tools  and  the  team  to  deliver  a  complete  systems 
solution.  From  InterSite™  our  complete  site  manage¬ 
ment  solution,  to  AccessNFS,  the  industry's  easiest 
UNIX/NT  interoperability  solution.  All  backed  by  our 
own  worldwide  service,  support  and  consulting. 


□ 


To  learn  more 
about  the  Ft.  Knox 
application  and  our 
FREE  InterSite 
Mirroring  and 

SwitchOver  (IMAS)  software  offer,  call  1-800-763-0242 
and  ask  for  Case  Study  No.  22.  Or  reach  us  on  the  Internet  at 
www.intergraph.com  /ics/interser  ve  /  casestudies/f  tknox. 


INTERGRAPH 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


Intergraph  and  the  Intergraph  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  InterServe  and  InterSite  are  trademarks  of  Intergraph 
Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  Pentium  processor  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Intel 
Corporation.  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Other  brands  ore  trademarks  of  their  respective 
owners.  Copyright  1997  Intergraph  Corporation,  Huntsville  AL  35894-0001.  MC970I74 
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They  May  Be  Dead, 

But  They’re  Still  Composing 


MUSIC  SOFTWARE 


It  is  said  that  old  musicians  never  die,  they  simply 
decompose.  But  David  Cope,  a  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Santa  Cruz,  has  invented  a  way  to  continue  the  work  of  such  lumi¬ 
naries  as  Mozart,  Bach,  Stravinsky  and  Scott  Joplin.  His  Experiments  in 
Musical  Intelligence  (EMI)  sound  replication  program  is  something  like  a 
writer’s  spellchecker  or  an  accountant’s  adding  machine:  a  mechanized  way 
to  help  us  compose  unique  thoughts. 

Cope,  an  accomplished  musician  who  has  played  both  cello  and  piano  pro¬ 
fessionally,  argues  that  musical  sequences  can  be  broken  down  into  patterns 
and  that  computers  can  recognize  and  replicate  those  patterns.  When  com¬ 
puter  matching  is  vigorously  applied  to  coded  musical  examples,  the  results 
can  be  remarkably  close  to  the  work  of  the  original  composer. 

Cope  originally  wrote  EMI  to  compose  music  in  his 
own  style.  As  he  was  working  to  combat  a  bout  of 
writer’s  block,  however,  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  people  were 


much  more  interested  in 
hearing  another 
Prokofiev  piece  than 
a  new,  computer¬ 
generated  form  of 
music  from  a  mod¬ 
ern  composer.  So  now 
Cope  makes  CDs  con¬ 
taining  such  selections 
as  Mozart’s  Symphony 
(1995)  (Wolfie  died 
in  1791)  and  a  new 
Scott  Joplin  Rag 
(1988). 

Cope’s  CDs,  includ¬ 
ing  his  latest — entitled 
“Classical  Music 
Composed  by  Com¬ 
puter” — are  available 
through  music  stores.  ■ 


or  she  becomes  either  a  consumer  or  a 
producer  of  digitized  products.  Forex- 
ample,  one  group  in  a  class  may  need 
data  on  some  evolving  technology  for 
their  course  project;  they  can  buy  that 
information  from  one  or  more  of  the 
companies  operated  by  theirfellow 
students.  Ultimately,  the  model  serves 
as  a  mini  economic  system  in  which 
some  students  focus  on  developing 
successful  electronic  enterprises  while 
others  learn  to  be  smart  electronic 
consumers. 

The  marketplace  itself  is  an  intranet 
on  which  supply  and  demand  create 
the  price  of  information.  This  year, 
prices  are  posted.  Next  year,  compa¬ 
nies  will  be  able  to  choose  between 
posted  prices  and  auction  mecha¬ 
nisms.  Want  to  know  which  way  your 
group's  project  should  jump?  Well, 
how  much  will  you  part  with  to  learn 
the  insights  gathered  by  other  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  chatted  with  the 
(real!)  executives  of  Lucent  Technolo¬ 
gies  or  Cisco  Systems  Inc.?  But  watch 
your  wallet:  At  semester's  end,  a  stu¬ 
dent's  report  on  operations  and  proce¬ 
dures  will  receive  bonus  points  for 
every  dollar  in  his  or  her  account. 

Barua  points  out  that  the  structure 
is  more  than  a  simple  simulation 
because  "in  our  experiments,  we  are 
creating  an  electronic  marketplace  where  the  transactions 
are  extremely  important  to  both  the  buyers  [for  their  course 
projects]  and  the  sellers  [for  their  course  grades  and  an 
award  certificate forthe  winning  company].  In  a  simulation, 
the  behaviors  for  active  agents  are  specified." 

Whinston  and  Barua  are  not  yet  ready  to  publish  their 
preliminary  results,  but  they  are  tracking  trends.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  "we  will  witness  clear  patterns  for  successful 
companies,"  says  Barua.  Meanwhile,  Whinston  is  pleased  at 
how  the  program  "creates  an  opportunity  for  [students]  to 
pull  togethertheir  skills  from  finance  and  marketing."  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  project  has  a  student  base  of  around  200  partici¬ 


pants:  amnnq  those  are  a  numher  of  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California's  Business  School,  where  one 
of  the  program's  graduates,  Ramnath  Chellappa,  is  now  a 
faculty  member  and  has  his  students  negotiating  online 
with  the  students  back  in  Texas. 

Not  all  students  who  participate  in  the  program  achieve 
market  success.  Says  Whinston,  "Just  like  companies  in  the 
real  world,  [only]  some  of  these  companies  recognized 
and  acted  upon  the  synergistic  and  holistic  choices  of 
strategies,  processes  and  technologies,  and  succeeded  in 
the  marketplace." 

-Perry  Glasser 
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THERE’S  AN  EMERGENCY  BOARD  MEETING.  THE  CFO  NEEDS  NUMBERS  BY  NOON! 


You  Need  Them 

Fast 

You  Need  Them 

Right 

You  Need 

CFO  Vision 


When  you’re  under  pressure  to  make  critical 
business  decisions,  CFO  Vision  software  delivers 
the  timely  and  accurate  information  you  need. 

CFO  Vision  is  the  single  source  for  all  your 
key  business  information,  both  financial  and  non- 
financial— readily  accessible  for  interactive  analysis 
and  reporting.  It’s  never  been  easier  to  see  product 
and  customer  profitability,  the  potential  impact  of  a 
reorganization,  or  key  performance  indicators — 
in  any  currency. 

You  can  view  your  business  from  all  angles 
because  CFO  Vision  is  the  first  financial  consoli¬ 
dation  and  reporting  software  that  integrates 
flexible  multidimensional  analysis  (OLAP).  All  from 
one  vendor. .  .SAS  Institute,  the  leading  name  in 
decision  support  at  more  than  29,000  companies 
worldwide  including  the  Fortune  1 00. 

For  a  closer  look,  give  us  a  call  or  visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/vision 


M 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark,  of  SAS  Institute  Inc  Copyright  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


©1998  Compuware  Corporation  800.521.9353  www.compuware.com 


AT  A  TIME  LIKE  THIS,  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL 
THINGS  YOU  MIGHT  FIND  USEFUL. 


Dive  knife. 


i 


Depth  gauge. 


4 


\ 


For  application  development,  testing  and  management,  four  out  of  five  of  the  world’s 
largest  corporations  rely  on  Compuware.  People  and  software  for  business  applications. 


'  ■  ■ 
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You  Might  Call  It  the  Van-po  of  Meeting  Rooms 


MOBILE  OFFICE 


Ever  wanted  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  the  road,  but  couldn't  because 
you  lacked  the  necessary  technology? 

Thanks  to  Mauck  Special  Vehicles 
Inc.  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  even 
those  of  us  without  access  to 
the  corporate  jet  can  now  do 
so.  Mauck's  MSV 1 1 20S  is  a 
comfortable,  large  van  that 
doubles  as  a  mobile  office. 

Made  to  order  to  satisfy  the 
customer's  every  electronic 
and  entertainment  whim, 
the  25-foot  van  can  be  fully 
equipped  with  such  ameni¬ 
ties  as  a  global  positioning 
system  (GPS),  cellulartelephone  uplinks, 
multimedia  and  videoconferencing,  and  full  computer 
capabilities.  The  vans,  which  can  seat  between  six  and  1 2  de¬ 
pending  on  how  they  are  used,  cost  anywhere  from  $  1 1 0,000  to 
more  than  $200,000.  Current  customers  include  the  princess  of 
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Decongesting  the  Net 

“But  I’m  just  one  person!  How  could  what  I’m  doing  affect 
the  whole  Internet?”  Dr.  Bernardo  Huberman,  a  researcher  at  the  Xerox 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center  and  a  professor  of  physics  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  heard  those  words  from  the  lips  of  too  many  Internet  users. 

To  convince  such  skeptics  that  their  actions  do  indeed  have  a  big  im¬ 
pact  on  network  traffic,  Huberman  and  graduate  student  Rajan 
Lukose  came  up  with  a  mathematical  model  to  track  “storms”  of  In¬ 
ternet  use  that  lead  to  bursts  of  congestion,  long  waits  and  frustrated 
users.  Then  they  put  their  findings  in  a  social  context,  arguing  that 
Internet  congestion  occurs  when  users,  who  pay  the  same  amount 
no  matter  how  much  information  they  need,  take  a  greedy,  all- 
you-can-eat  approach  to  the  Internet.  Their  proposed  solution 
Put  a  price  on  the  information. 

CIO  asked  Huberman  to  discuss  his  theory. 

Q.  What  motivated  your  study? 

A.  I’ve  been  working  for  quite  a  while  on  the  dynamics  of 
social  dilemmas  that  go  something  like  this:  If  you  are  with 
a  large  group  splitting  a  bill  at  a  restaurant,  everyone  tends  j 
to  order  an  expensive  meal  because  the  total  will  be  di¬ 
vided  by  a  large  number.  If  you  order  something  moderate 
in  price,  you’ll  end  up  paying  more  anyway,  so  why 
should  you?  The  problem  exemplifies  [the  need  for] 
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an  Arab  emirate  and  Sprint  Communications  Co.  LP. 
According  to  company  founder  Andy  Mauck,  the 
vans  can  be  simple  corporate  transportation  or 
full-fledged  entertainment  centers — the  applica¬ 
tion  is  subject  only  to  the  wishes  of  the  customer 
and  budgetary  constraints.  The  mobile  office 
concept  has  been  among  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  options,  however,  with  about  40 
selling  in  the  past  year. 

"Executives  like  them  because  they 
are  finding  they  can  have  very  fruit¬ 
ful  meetings  right  atthe  develop¬ 
ment  or  customer  site,"  Mauck 
says.  "They  can  do  presentations 
on  the  48-inch  screen,  which 
motors  down  from  the  ceiling 
with  the  audio  visual  system.  Corpo¬ 
rations  are  looking  at  different  ways  of  getting 
their  people  to  clients  rather  than  always  flying  them." 

For  more  information,  contact  Mauck  Special  Vehicles 
at  61 4  777-9304.  ■ 


TOTAL  CONTROL  GIVES  YOU  THE 

FREEDOM  TO  CHOOSE. 

“I  chose  Total  Control'  for  minimal 
cost  of  ownership  with  maximum 
flexibility  for  the  future.” 


“I  chose  HiPer”  technology 
to  handle  more  call  volume  without 
increasing  my  facility  space.” 

“I  chose  EdgeServer  Pro  to  utilize 
Windows®  NT  running  applications 
like  multimedia  and  voice-over-iP  right 
inside  Total  Control.” 


miirirrM* 


The  Total  Control'"  Remote  Access 
Concentrator  gives  you  the  power 
to  choose  the  best  remote  access 
solution  for  your  needs. 

You  can  choose  to  utilize  HiPer' 
DSP  technology  to  support  up  to 
336  analog  or  ISDN  calls  in  8.75" 
of  rackmount  height.  You  can  use 
EdgeServer'"  Pro  to  provide  appli¬ 
cations  like  NT  RAS,  multimedia, 
voice-over-IP,  Web  pages,  security, 
fax  services  and  firewall  right 
inside  the  Total  Control  chassis. 
And  you  can  take  advantage  of 
U.S.  Robotics  V. Everything'"  and 
x2’756l<  modem  technology. 

What’s  more,  Total  Control’s 
future-proof  architecture  enables 
software  upgrades  to  new  tech¬ 
nologies  like  fax-over-IP.  No 
wonder  Total  Control  has  been 
the  backbone  to  leading  networks 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

Get  Total  Control... 

the  REMOTE  ACCESS 
PLATFORM  of  Choice.™ 

LIMITED  TIME  OFFER 

Participate  in  the  Double  Up 
Program  and  save  up  to  $3,900 
off  list  price. 

For  more  information  or  to  get 
your  free  CD  ROM  that  lets  you 
build  your  own  virtual  Total 
Control  system,  call  1.800.877.7533 
ext.  6973  or  visit  hiper.3c.0m.com. 

The  3Com  Conference  on 
Information  Access  will  be  coming 
to  a  city  near  you.  See  Web  site 
for  details. 


Up  Program  lots  v 
om  com  for  'letails, 


Total  Control.  From  the  leader  in  networking. 
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common-good  cooperation.” 

Q.  How  does  this  relate  to  the 
Internet? 

A.  In  the  context  of  the  Internet, 
it’s  the  same — multiply  that  reac¬ 
tion  by  a  couple  of  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  people  and  you  get  a  big 
effect.  With  the  Internet  you  can 
actually  measure  the  pattern  of 
cooperation  in  a  very  unobtru¬ 
sive  way.  The  Internet  provides  a 
fantastic  opportunity  for  probing 
because  when  people  feel  anony¬ 
mous  they  take  more;  because  of 
that,  we  noticed  that  Internet 
congestion  is  very  “bursty.” 

Q.  You're  suggesting  that 
Internet  users  be  charged  based 
on  use? 

A.  This  is  where  it  starts  to  get 
controversial.  [In]  the  restaurant, 
the  problem  would  not  exist  if 
everyone  ordered  only  what  he 
could  afford.  On  the  Internet, 
everybody  complains  about  con¬ 
gestion,  but  they  don’t  realize 
they  are  causing  it. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  about  any 
possible  pricing  schemes? 

A.  I  believe  it  will  evolve  into  a 
sort  of  tier  system.  Maybe  private 
providers  will  start  offering  more 
services  that  they  will  charge  for, 
in  the  same  way  that  Federal 
Express  charges  more  for  the 
same  services  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
provides.  Or  maybe  there  will  be 
preference  pricing  as  with  the 
phone  company:  You  might  wait 
until  1 1  p.m.  to  use  the  Internet — 
when  there’s  less  congestion — 
because  it  will  cost  less.  Or  Web 
sites  might  pay  for  you  to  get  their 
information  in  the  same  way  that 
people  mailing  you  information 
pay  for  the  mailing. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay 
for  information  on  the  Web? 

A.  Absolutely.  If  it’s  worth  it. 

-Meg  Mitchell 


Off  the  Shelf 


Year  2000  Roundup 

Managing  00:  Surviving 
the  Year  2000  Computing  Crisis 

Peter  de  Jager  and  Richard  Bergeon 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1997,  $19.99 

The  Year  2000  Software  Crisis: 

Challenge  of  the  Century 

William  M.  Ulrich  and  Ian  S.  Hayes, 

Your  don  Press,  1997,  $  39.95 

Year  2000  Problem:  Strategies 
and  Solutions  from  the  Fortune  100 

Leon  Kappelman,  International  Thomson 
Computer  Press,  1997,  $44.99 

The  time  bomb  in  your  i.t.  systems  is  set  to  go  off  in 

less  than  two  years.  If  defusing  it  isn’t  at  the  top  of  your  priority 
list,  it  should  be. 

The  so-called  millennium  crisis  is  the  kind  that  comes  along  only  once  in  a 
lifetime,  so  you  have  no  experience  on  which  to  draw.  Fortunately,  there  are 
resources  to  turn  to,  including  these  three  books.  All  three  describe  strategies 
and  tactics  for  the  preparation  and  project  management  that  lie  ahead.  Their 
value  to  you  will  depend  upon  on  your  place  within  the  IT  organization. 

For  those  at  the  highest  executive  levels — up  to  and  including  the  techni¬ 
cally  savvy  CEO — there’s  Managing  00:  Surviving  the  Year  2000  Computing 
Crisis  by  Peter  de  Jager  and  Richard  Bergeon.  De  Jager,  of  course,  is  the  tire¬ 
less  Paul  Revere  of  the  Y2K  crisis,  galloping  across  the  IT  countryside  sound¬ 
ing  the  alarm.  Bergeon  is  vice  president  of  technology  servers  for  a  consulting 
firm.  His  firm  and  its  products  get  mentioned  just  a  little  too  often  upfront,  so 
a  reader  might  wonder  about  the  author’s  agenda.  Beyond  that,  though, 
Managing  00  is  an  easy-to-digest,  nicely  conversational  guidebook  for  the 
CIO  who  wants  to  get  his  ducks  and  digits  all  in  a  row. 

For  an  in-depth  textbook  on  the  Y2K  challenge,  check  out  The  Year  2000 
Software  Crisis:  Challenge  of  the  Century  by  William  M.  Ulrich  and  Ian  S. 
Hayes.  Both  authors  are  consultants  who  have  studied  the  problem  in  depth. 
Written  in  a  detached,  academic  style,  this  volume  brings  together  all  the  nuts 
and  bolts  a  CIO  or  a  project  manager  would  need  to  start  rallying  the  troops. 
Some  examples  of  these  tactics:  charts  for  contingency  planning,  checklists 
for  team-member  responsibilities,  tables  for  estimating  costs  and  a  plethora 
of  bulleted  lists. 

Year  2000  Problem:  Strategies  and  Solutions  from  the  Fortune  1 00  is  an 
anthology  of  articles  by  57  writers  (including  some  from  Computerworld, 
a  CIO  sister  publication).  As  such,  each  chapter  sports  a  different  style  and 
repeats  the  same  warnings.  However,  the  book  is  full  of  information  and 
advice  and  boasts  a  useful  list  of  resources,  including  some  Web  sites.  An 
accompanying  CD  contains  some  of  the  articles  in  digital  form,  so  they  are 
searchable  by  topic,  along  with  an  application  to  test  whether  a  PC  is  year 
2000  compliant. 

In  addition  to  all  the  gloomy  warnings,  each  of  these  books  acknowledges 
the  year  2000  storm  cloud’s  silver  lining:  Once  blue  skies  return,  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  could  inaugurate  a  time  of  more  efficient  computer  systems  and  a  better 
understanding  of  what  comprises  your  IT  systems.  That’s  a  New  Year’s  cele¬ 
bration  to  look  forward  to.  -Howard  Baldwin 
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WHAT  IF 


VV/HAT  IF,  LIKE  A  FINE  WINE,  THE  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  YOU  BUY  TODAY  COULD  BECOME  MORE 
VALUABLE  AS  TIME  PASSED?  WHAT  IF  THEY  COULD 
BECOME  EVEN  MORE  POWERFUL,  MORE  USEFUL 
AND  MORE  EFFICIENT  TOMORROW?  THAT’S  THE 
IDEA  BEHIND  THE  SYBASE  ADAPTIVE  COMPONENT 

Architecture"  It’s  an  open,  highly  scalable 

FAMILY  OF  PRODUCTS  THAT  WORKS  BEAUTIFULLY 
WITH  YOUR  EXISTING  SYSTEMS  AND,  JUST  AS 
IMPORTANTLY,  LETS  YOU  KEEP  PACE  WITH  RAPIDLY 
EVOLVING  TECHNOLOGY.  ►  FOR  EXAMPLE,  OUR 
OPEN  COMPONENTS  SUPPORT 
JAVABEANS  AND  THIRD  PARTY 
STORES,  SO  YOU  CAN  ACCESS 
DATA  FROM  ANY  DATABASE 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM.  OUR 
COMPONENT  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS  AND  MIDDLE¬ 
WARE  HELP  YOU  RAPIDLY  DEVELOP  AND  DEPLOY 
SCALABLE,  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  APPLICATIONS  ON 
ANY  TIER  AND  ON  THE  WEB.  ►  AND  SINCE  THE 
ONLY  CONSTANT  IS  CHANGE,  YOU  CAN  CUSTOMIZE 

Adaptive  Component  Architecture  to  meet 

ALL  YOUR  COMPUTING  NEEDS,  AS  THEY  EVOLVE. 
TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  HOW  COMPANIES  ARE 
ALREADY  USING  OUR  TECHNOLOGY  TO  KEEP  THEIR 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  IN  VINTAGE  FORM,  VISIT 
US  AT  WWW.SYBASE.COM/SUCCESS.  OR  CALL 
1-BOC-B-SYBASE  (REF.  ACC  1 3 ) . 

I  Sybase 

THE  FUTURE  IS  WIDE  OPEN." 


INTRODUCING 

ADAPTIVE 

COMPONENT 

ARCHITECTURE 
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complements  their  applications  and 
technology  expertise. 

It’s  important  to  note  that,  had 
this  activity  not  taken  place  over  the 
last  couple  of  years,  we  would  have 
seen  the  move  toward  outsourcing 


Wanted:  Intrepid 
Navigators 


The  future  calls  for  CIOs  to  chart  the  strategic 


nologies  that,  for  whatever  reason, 
you  aren’t  able  to  manage  on  your 
own  payroll.  Second,  you  can  out¬ 
source  to  people  with  experience  in 
particular  applications,  like  SAP. 

And  third,  you  can  outsource  to 
gain  insight  on  how  to  accomplish  a 
specific  IT  job  in  your  particular  in¬ 
dustry.  Look  at  EDS,  CSC  and  IBM. 
They  have  all  reorganized,  creating 
groups  able  to  approach  the  market 
with  industry-specific  expertise  that 


course  of  corporate  success 


to  drive  down  costs,  we  should  use  IT 
to  choose  and  implement  the  right 
initiatives.  How  can  outsourcing  help 
a  CIO  facilitate  strategic  effectiveness? 

McFarlan:  First,  you  can  outsource 
to  provide  access  to  critical  tech- 


F  WARREN  MCFARLAN  TOLD  A 
packed  pavilion  at  the  CIO 
Perspectives  Conference  in 
Naples,  Fla.,  “By  the  time  [in- 
1  formation]  technology  ma¬ 
tures,  we  will  have  fundamentally 
changed  the  nature  of  work  and 
what  we  look  for  from  life.”  McFar¬ 
lan,  senior  associate  dean  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  and  keynote 
speaker  at  the  conference  held  last 
October,  has  devoted  the  past  40 
years  to  the  study  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  information  technology.  To 
those  who  crowded  the  room  to  hear 
his  high-energy  presentation,  “At 
the  Intersection:  IT  and  Corporate 
Strategy,”  one  thing  was  eminently 
obvious:  McFarlan,  an  IT  pioneer 
and  legend,  remains  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  IT  thought. 

McFarlan  confessed  to  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  his  only  regret  is  that  he 
won’t  live  to  see  the  most  exciting 
developments  in  his  field.  Those, 
he  predicts,  will  unfold  over  the 
next  century.  “Right  now,  IT  is 
still  in  the  very  early  phases  of 
development,”  McFarlan  said. 

Following  the  session,  in  the 
plush  lobby  of  The  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  the  noted  professor  met  with 
CIO  Senior  Writer  David  Pearson. 


CIO:  In  your  presentation,  you  said 
that  effectiveness  is  now  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  efficiency.  Rather  than  fo¬ 
cusing  all  our  energy  on  finding  ways 
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WE’VE  STRAIGHTENED  SOME  THINGS  OUT. 


©1998  QuanB^ Corporation.  All  rights  reserved  Quantum  and  the  Quantum  logo  are 


Quantum" 

Capacity  for  the  Extraordinary™ 


THE  DLTTAPE™  SYSTEM  from 
Quantum  features  a  straighter  tape  path, 
lower  friction  and  an  adaptive  calibration 
system  that  optimizes  tape  tension.  In  other 
words,  it’s  less  likely  to  develop  a  fatal 
glitch,  wipe  out  your  critical  backup  data 
and  send  you  scrambling  for  an  updated 
resume.  But  reliability  is  only  a  part  of  it. 
We’ve  also  made  the  DLTtape  system  one 
of  the  fastest,  most  scaleable  data  backup 
solutions  in  the  business.  So  while  twists 
and  turns  might  be  acceptable  for  sports 
cars,  mysteries  and  ice  skaters,  in  the  data 
business  straight  is  the  way  to  go.  For  more 
information,  call  1-800-624-5545  x7000  or 
www.quantum.com  •  www.dlttape.com 
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begin  to  lose  steam  and  flatten.  Instead, 
you  find  the  jet  engines  revving  up 
under  outsourcing.  In  the  next  years, 
people  will  realize  that  outsourcing  is 
the  only  way  to  stay  in  the  game. 


Conference  Consensus:  IT  Is  It 

Information  technology  is  the  wellspring 
of  strategic  advantage 


CIO:  Do  CIOs  have  options  other  than 
strategic  outsourcing? 

McFarlan:  Well,  they  can  beef  up  in- 
house.  They  can  hire,  retain  and  man¬ 
age  all  the  skills  they  lack.  A  CIO 
might  say,  “I’m  going  to  pay,  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  relax  dress  codes  and  I’m  going 
to  create  a  work  environment  that 
may  be  quite  counter  to  the  culture  of 
the  rest  of  the  organization  in  order 
to  accommodate  these  outsiders  as 
part  of  our  company.” 

Last  year,  J.P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Inc. 
created  a  wonderful  outsourcing  deal. 
In  my  opinion,  the  company  reaffirmed 
the  really  critical  strategic  pieces  of  its 
business  by  keeping  them  in-house. 
Keeping  its  core  software  skills — those 
related  to  designing  new  financial  prod¬ 
ucts — in-house,  the  company  pushed 
the  rest  out  to  the  very  best  technolo¬ 
gists.  Company  managers  lined  up  four 
partners  to  work  with  them  in  what 
they  called  the  Pinnacle  Alliance — 
CSC,  Andersen  Consulting,  AT&T 
Solutions  and  Bell  Atlantic  Network 
Integration — to  manage  their  commod¬ 
ity  skills  jointly.  The  alliance  comprises 
about  one-third  of  J.P.  Morgan’s  tech¬ 
nology  expenditures,  which  total  some¬ 
where  near  $1  billion  a  year. 

CIO:  Does  outsourcing  raise  other  man¬ 
agement  issues? 

McFarlan:  Whenever  you  outsource, 
there  will  be  a  contract.  These 
days,  you  can  hire  specialists  to 
help  you  work  through  and  negoti¬ 
ate  a  contract  that  will  remain  vi¬ 
able  in  the  long  run.  As  a  CIO,  you 
outsource  once  or  maybe  twice, 
whereas  contract  specialists  have 
conducted  dozens  and  dozens — in 
some  cases,  hundreds — of  these  ne¬ 
gotiations.  They’re  much  less  likely 
than  you  to  be  fooled.  The  profes¬ 
sion  of  middleperson  has  emerged 
to  help  the  first-time  negotiator 
deal  with  somebody  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  negotiate  outsource 


Participants  left  Naples,  fla.,  a  bit  sunburned  and  carrying 
a  few  extra  pounds,  but  neither  the  champagne,  chocolate  and  cigar 
receptions  nor  the  decadent  lunches  on  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  pavil¬ 
ion  overshadowed  the  impact  of  the  17th  CIO  Perspectives  conference. 
Elaborating  on  the  theme  “Core  Competencies  and  Competitive  Advantage: 
Think  Internally,  Act  Externally,”  the  conference  offered  CIOs  presentations 
by  esteemed  leaders  in  the  field  while  encouraging  attendees  to  swap  ideas 
with  peers.  If  a  few  rounds  of  golf  were  added  to  the  mix,  all  the  better. 

Two  presenters,  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.’s  Senior  Vice  President 
and  CIO  Randall  Mott  and 
Capital  One  Financial  Corp.’s 
Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO 
James  Donehey,  asserted  that  their 
companies’  key  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  is  IT  itself.  Wal-Mart,  Mott 
explained,  treats  every  sales  receipt 
as  a  crucial  piece  of  customer  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  IT  department  pro¬ 
vides  management  with  some  8.4 
million  updates  a  minute — updates 
that  detail  what  customers  choose 
to  take  home.  “People  think  we 
got  big  by  putting  big  stores  in  small  towns,”  says  Mott.  “Really,  we  got 
big  by  replacing  inventory  with  information.”  Similarly,  Capital  One’s 
success  springs  from  information  technology  that  brings  the  right  credit 
card  product  to  the  right  customer  at  the  right  time  for  the  right  price. 

“We  [at  Capital  One]  have  discovered  hundreds  of  new  businesses 
because  of  the  data  we  collect  on  our  customers.  Technology  is  the  central 
nervous  system  of  our  strategy,”  Donehey  says. 

Conference  participants  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to  network  with 
their  counterparts  from  other  companies.  For  Jack  Dowling,  CIO  and  vice 
president  of  Dallas-based  Compucom  Systems  Inc.,  the  time  he  spent  in 
casual  conversation  with  other  CIOs  was  invaluable.  For  example,  Dowling 
says  he  spoke  with  Sean  O’Neil,  vice  president  and  chief  information  sys¬ 
tems  officer  of  ITT  Sheraton  Corp.,  and  Alexander  Pappas,  CIO  and  vice 
president  of  information  technology  of  VeriFone  Inc.,  about  how  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  telecommuting  pro¬ 
gram.  “Sean  and  Alexander’s 
companies  are  doing  telecom¬ 
muting  in  a  bigger  way  than 
anybody  else  I’ve  heard  of,” 
says  Dowling.  “From  talking 
to  them,  I  got  a  blueprint  for 
how  to  do  telecommuting  in 
my  own  organization.  Now 
we  don’t  have  to  figure  it  out 
from  scratch.  The  entire  trip 
to  the  conference  was  worth 
it  just  to  meet  those  two 
guys.” 

-Jennifer  Bresnahan 
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Solutions  Spotlight 

PATROL®  MANAGEMENT  SUITE  OF  PRODUCTS 


Reliance  for  Security  and  Flexibility 

Philippines  Social  Security  System  relies  on  the  strength  of  PATROL 
to  manage  its  distributed  computing  system 


When  the  Philippines  Social 
Security  System  (SSS)  decided  it 
needed  a  strong  tool  to  manage 
the  distributed  Oracle  databases 
and  Unix  servers  across  its  nine  fully 
functional  data  centers,  it  chose  the 
PATROL  product  from  BMC  Software. 

“Our  aim  was  to  stop  the  IT  department 
from  getting  trapped  in  a  cycle  of  systems 
failures  which  commonly  occurred  due  to 
database  errors  and  crashes.  In  addition,  our 
huge  database  of  applications,  systems 
resources  and  files  needed  automated 
enteprise-wide  monitoring  and  coordination 
along  with  proactive  systems  management 
to  analyze  and  control  the  performance  of 
our  distributed  computing  environment,” 
says  Tony  Maralit,  manager,  database 
administration  group,  SSS. 

The  SSS  evaluated  various  products  and 
found,  with  the  exception  of  PATROL,  they 
did  not  support  all  multiple  platforms  in  the 
organization.  In  particular,  PATROL  was 
the  only  evaluated  product  that  could  sup¬ 
port  SSS  machines  running  on  DEC  Ultrix. 

“With  PATROL’S  multi-vendor  support, 
its  ability  to  improve  management  efficiency 
and  speed  up  system  maintenance,  through 
the  automation  of  many  routine  tasks,  it  was 
the  natural  choice,”  Maralit  explains.  The 
SSS  also  took  into  account  the  strong  local 
support  and  the  technical  expertise  that 
would  be  provided  by  BMC  Software’s  dis¬ 
tributor  Leverage  Systems  Technologies; 
and  that  with  PATROL’S  product-specific 
modules,  time  and  effort  required  to  train 
staff  would  be  substantially  reduced. 

The  16  million  members  of  the 
government-owned  SSS  access  a  range  of 
financial  services,  such  as  housing,  salary, 
and  stock  share  loans,  through  54  branches 
across  the  country.  Of  these,  nine  branches 
serve  as  fully-functional  data  centers. 

The  results  with  PATROL  implemented 
were  immediate.  Reduced  downtime  led  to 
improved  customer  service  and  heightened 
staff  productivity.  Costs  relating  to  technical 
support  were  reduced  too  as  the  SSS  no 
longer  had  to  rush  support  personnel  to  var¬ 
ious  branches  to  correct  system  errors  and 
restart  crashed  systems. 

PATROL  product-specific  expertise  for 
monitoring  and  automating  processes,  also 
leveraged  the  technical  skills  of  the 
administrative  staff  and  helped  reduce 
training  requirements,  as  well  as 
administrative  overheads.  Reporting  also 
became  more  efficient  as  PATROL  kept 
automatic  and  regular  track  of  network  and 
database  activity.  PATROL  easily 
addressed  the  issue  of  central  monitoring  of 


remote  Oracle  databases  as  it  automated 
and  centralized  the  control  of  critical 
elements. 

Currently,  PATROL  consoles  are  running 
on  the  organization’s  SCO  Unix, 
DEC/OSF1  and  IBM  RS/6000  machines.  Its 
agents  are  running  on  SCO  Unix, 
DEC/OSF1,  IBM  RS/6000,  Sun  Server  and 
DEC  Ultrix  machines.  All  databases  and 
Unix  machines  in  the  remote  offices  are 
monitored  centrally  from  the  head  office 
using  PATROL.  With  proactive  systems 
provided  by  the  product,  only  two  database 
administrators  and  two  systems  administra¬ 
tors  are  needed  at  the  head  office  to  monitor 
and  control  the  databases  and  Unix 
machines  in  all  nine  offices. 

The  SSS  is  now  planning  to  establish  a 


back-up  and  recovery  center  with  an 
additional  license  of  PATROL.  “To  be 
successful  in  a  changing  global  marketplace, 
an  organization  must  be  flexible  and  able  to 
address  new  business  opportunities,” 
explains  Maralit.  “Hence,  each  SSS  data 
center  has  its  own  database  to  help  it 
respond  quickly  to  the  local  environment. 

“PATROL  is  event  driven  and  can 
manage  virtually  any  application  providing  a 
pragmatic  alternative  to  centralized 
corporate  databases.  As  a  result,  we  now 
have  PATROL-based  management  control 
from  the  head  office,”  says  Maralit.  “We 
would  like  to  have  the  same  flexibility  and 
support  for  the  back-up  and  recovery  center, 
which  is  why  we  have  requested  another 
license.” 
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is  supplying  PATROL® 
software  with  every 
AlphaServer  system  we 
ship  worldwide ,  as 
well  as  reselling 

PATROL.  We  do  this  for  a  reason. 
PATROL  supports  the  applica¬ 
tions,  databases,  and  platforms  our 
customers  rely  on,  and  it  integrates  seam¬ 
lessly  with  the  DIGITAL  ServerWORKS 
management  solution  our  customers  are 
already  using.  11 

Jesse  Lipcon,  Vice  President  AlphaServer  Business  Segment, 
DIGITAL  Equipment  Corporation 


Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
Or  call  today:  800  811  6766 


SOFTWARE 

www.bmc.com/patrol 


BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  ot  BMC  Software.  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  in  other 
select  countries.  ®  and  ™  indicate  USA  registration  or  USA  trademark.  Other  logos  and  product/trade  names  mentioned  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  ot  their 
respective  companies.  ©1997.  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


NCR  Kelps  Hallmark 
push  the  envelope. 


PENTIUM  PRO 

PROCESSOR 


Jim  Miller, 

VP,  Information  Technology, 
CIO,  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 


All  WorldMark  servers  shown  feature  Intel  Pentium  Pro  processors.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  and 
WorldMark  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation.  ©1997  NCR  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


“In  our  business,  complex  decision  support  is  mission-critical. 
We  can’t  afford  a  data  engine  that  doesn’t  scale  and  isn’t 
reliable. That’s  why  we  picked  the  NCR  Teradata®  database.” 

Hallmark,  the  world  leader  in  the  personal  expression  industry, 
wanted  to  analyze  its  vast  treasure  chest  of  data  to  gain  better 
insight  as  to  what  products  were  really  jumping 
off  the  shelves  at  the  thousands  of  retailers  who 
offer  Hallmark  products.  So  they  asked  NCR,  the  world  leader 
in  data  warehousing,  to  deliver  the  goods. 

Our  NOR  Services4>rofessiQnals  helped  Hallmark  address 
the  issue  by  implementing  a  300-gigabyte  scalable  data  warehouse 
that  captures  and  stores  all  the  point-of-sales  data  that  constantly 
rolls  in  from  over  16,500  stores  nationwide. 

Running  our  N C RTTeradata  database^ on  our  scalable 
NCR  WorldMark™  servers  enables  unmatched,  ad  hoc,  complex 
business  questions,  giving  Hallmark  the  analytical  and  interpretive 
power  to  determine  which  of  their  many  items,  store  displays, 
and  product  groupings  are  doing  the  best  job  of  stimulating  sales. 

NCR  Teradata  is  the  only  parallel  database  that  scales 
from  a  few  gigabytes  up  to  100  terabytes  and  beyond.  And  our 
NCR  WorldMark  servers  are  the  only  platform 
that  scales  from  SMP  to  MPP,  allowing 
businesses  to  start  their  data  warehouse  small 
and  grow  it  to  any  size. 

To  learn  more  about  how  NCR  can  help 
set  up  a  scalable  data  warehouse  that's  perfect  for  your 
business  needs,  call  1  800  CALL-NCR,  ext.  3000.  Or  visit  us 
on  the  web  at  www.ncr.com.To  learn  more  about  Hallmark, 
visit  www.hallmark.com. 
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Transactions  in  the  Age  of  the  Consumer 


Reporter's  Notebook 


arrangements.  And,  of  course,  all  con¬ 
tracts  have  rocky  spots.  You  need  to 
have  a  specialist  who  is  continually 
paying  attention  to  you  as  a  priority. 

CIO:  What  is  the  highest  level  of  out¬ 
sourcing  you've  seen?  Would  a  company 
outsource  CIO-level  functions? 


CIO:  In  your  presentation,  you  said,  "We 
are  dealing  with  an  end-user  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  vastly  different  from  the 
environment  that  existed  just  a  few 
years  ago.  Implementation  is  where  the 
action  is.  The  great  challenge  we  in  this 
room  face  is  moving  from  vision  to  prac¬ 
tical  reality."  How  can  outsourcing  help 
achieve  that  movement? 


age.  Outsourcing  is  itself  a  strategic 
initiative  to  apply  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  resources  to  the  job  at  hand. 

CIO:  Unemployment  in  this  country — 
now  at  5  percent — has  reached  its  low¬ 
est  level  in  more  than  20  years.  Do  you 
see  an  end  to  our  staffing  crisis? 


Senior  Writer  David  Pearson  can  be 
reached  at  dpearson@cio.com. 


McFarlan:  You  need  to  decide  which 
risks  you  are  willing  to  expose  your¬ 
self  to.  Where  do  you  want  to  take 
your  chances?  On  one  hand,  you  hate 


out.  That  raises  a  critical  question:  Ex¬ 
actly  how  much  of  a  monitoring,  su¬ 
pervisory  role  should  be  handled  inter¬ 
nally?  As  you  work  through  the 
contract,  and  it  unfolds  over  time,  the 
fewer  people  you  will  need  [in-house]. 
It’s  been  suggested  that  you  have  one 
in-house  person  for  every  $20  million 
worth  of  annual  billings. 


to  outsource  the  really  critical,  core- 
differentiating  activities.  But  if  you 
simply  can’t  get  and  retain  people  of 
the  quality  you  need,  you  don’t  have 
a  choice. 

CIO:  Would  you  be  dedicating  so  much 
study  and  attention  to  outsourcing  if 
there  were  not  a  staffing  shortage? 

McFarlan:  Yes.  The  outsourcing  initia¬ 
tive  is  not  driven  by  the  staffing  short- 


McFarlan:  I  wouldn’t  expect  it  to  clear 
much  before  2001.  You’ve  got  the 
year  2000  problem,  and  that  uses 
people  and  triggers  the  forced  instal¬ 
lation  of  enterprise  software.  That 
problem  alone  creates  a  critical  de¬ 
mand  in  the  face  of  an  inadequate 
number  of  capable  technical  people. 
Now,  with  the  economy  as  strong  as 
it  is,  I  think  the  year  2000  problem 
will  prove  much  less  of  a  catastrophe 
than  it  could  be.  We  may  lack  the 
people  we  need  to  deal  with  it,  but  at 
least  we  have  the  cash. 

If  we  were  to  experience  an  economic 
catastrophe — say,  if  the  plunging  stock 
markets  in  Southeast  Asia  were  to  rip¬ 
ple  across  the  globe  and  cause  some  sort 
of  panic — all  bets  would  be  off. 

In  a  recession,  when  discretionary 
money  drops  off,  so  does  investment 
in  solutions  for  these  kinds  of 
problems.  People  take  clumsier  ap¬ 
proaches  to  dealing  with  problems 
like  Y2K.  If  unemployment  rises  to  8 
percent,  you’ll  find  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
jects  pushed  to  the  side.  Look  at 
Malaysia.  In  the  past  year,  a  big 
piece  of  its  planned  infrastructure 
expansion  has  been  shut  down. 
Suddenly,  the  expansion  is  far 
beyond  Malaysia’s  ability  to 
finance. 


CIO:  You  said,  "Strategic  IT  outsourcing 
goes  on  even  as  the  role  of  the  CIO  be¬ 
comes  more  important."  Why  did  you 
feel  that  needed  to  be  spelled  out? 


McFarlan:  CIOs  must  position  them¬ 
selves  to  manage  each  outsourcing  re¬ 
lationship  and  contract.  In  the  end, 
the  outsourcer  is  a  profit-making  or¬ 
ganization  driving  its  own  agenda. 
And  that  agenda  will  not  always  be 
aligned  with  your  agenda.  BE! 


McFarlan:  Outsourcing  goes  beyond  IT. 
You  can  outsource  accounting,  person¬ 
nel  management,  whatever.  You  can’t, 
however,  outsource  someone  to  man¬ 
age  the  outsourced  relationships.  We 
have  seen  as  much  as  97  or  98  percent 
of  a  company’s  resources  being  pushed 
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Powered  Network 


TM 


The  promise  of  networked  commerce. 
Stronger  customer  relationships.  The 
ability  to  rapidly  respond  to  a  constantly 
changing  marketplace. 

Where  there’s  a  reason  to  put  your 
business  on  the  Internet,  there’s  a  reason 
to  rely  on  the  expertise,  strength  and 
security  of  Cisco  Systems  —  the  company 
that  brought  the  Internet  to  business. 

Look  for  the  Cisco  Powered  Network™ 
mark.  It  means  your  network  service 
provider  uses  Cisco  equipment  —  the 
common  platform  that  lets  your  network 
work  with  any  other  network  on  the  planet. 

Which  is  why  Cisco  Powered  Network 
service  providers  are  uniquely  equipped 
to  make  the  Internet  work  for  you, 
whether  it’s  Internet  access,  ATM,  frame 
relay  or  other  data  services. 


THIS  IS  THE  DOOR 
THE  BUILDERS  PUT  1IM, 


To  find  out  more,  visit  our  website  at 
www.cisco.com.  And  let  a  Cisco  Powered 
Network  service  provider  open  up  the 
Internet  for  your  business. 


Cisco  Systems 


The  Network  Works. 
No  Excuses'” 


©1997  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


YOUR  FAR-FLUNG  EMPIRE: 


Your  operation  covers  60  countries. 


10  languages. 


49  currencies. 


6  time  zones. 


4967  separate  trade  regulations. 


GATHERED  TOGETHER: 


PeopleSoft  enterprise  software. 


©1997  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  PeopleSoft  and  the  PeopleSoft  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  PeopleSoft,  Inc 


The  key  to  managing  a  global  organization  is  to  make  it  seem  less, 
well,  global.  Our  enterprise  software-from  HR  and  Financials  to 
Supply  Chain  Management  and  Manufacturing-is  flexible,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  designed  around  your  world.  Not  ours.  To  find  out  what 
we  can  do  for  you,  call  888-773-8277  or  visit  www.peoplesoft.com. 


Your  World 


We  Work 


STR4/V 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  BE  A  GRAND- 
master  chess  wizard  to  think 
a  few  moves  ahead,  but  with  so 
many  changes  in  business  and 
IT,  the  executive  who  attends  to 
the  future  soon  develops  a  win¬ 
ning  edge.  Sometimes  success 
comes  from  overwhelming  force; 
other  times  a  neat  sacrifice 
yields  an  elegant  victory. 

CIO  is  pleased  to  present  this 
special  section  on  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  for  information  systems. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Game  Plans 


Strategic  plans  are  staging 
a  comeback.  We  talk  with 
CIOs  who  know  how  to  make 
them  work. 


Talking  Strategy . 

John  Henderson,  director  of 
Boston  University's  Systems 
Research  Center,  tells  us  the 
benefits  of  strategic  planning 
and  the  perils  of  neglecting 
the  future. 


Clear  Steering  . . 

Three  nuts-and-bolts  case 
studies  of  how  enterprises 
shaped  the  steering  committees 
that  shape  their  futures. 


SPECIAL 

REPORT 


TruServ  CIO  Paul  Lemerise 
has  pieced  together 
a  plan  to  see  him  through 
a  complex  merger. 


When  the  True  Value  Hardware  Stores, 

a  unit  of  Cotter  &  Co.,  and  ServiStar  Coast  to  Coast  Corp., 
a  distribution  and  servicing  company,  merged  last  year, 
they  created  a  $4.5  billion  retail  giant,  which  in  turn  cre¬ 
ated  new  and  complex  IT  needs. 

Paul  Lemerise,  executive  vice  president  and  CIO  of 
TruServ  Corp.,  the  wholesale  cooperative  created  by  the 
merger,  says  he  was  faced  with  "several  patchwork  quilts 
that  needed  to  become  one."  The  companies  officially 
merged  July  1 , 1 997,  but  Lemerise  will  spend  until  January 
1 999  combining  and  reengineering  their  information  sys¬ 
tems,  an  initiative  that  will  merge  them  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  To  do  that,  Lemerise  says,  he  will  rely  heav¬ 
ily  on  a  new  strategic  plan  aimed  at  integrating  myriad 
information  technology  systems  into  a  single  system  with 
standards  and  coherence. 


Reader ROI 


AFTER  A  HIATUS  OF  SEVERAL  YEARS,  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  IS 
high  on  the  list  of  CIOs'  concerns.  Why  now?  There's  a  host  of 
technological  developments  and  a  strong  economy  allowing 
companies  to  focus  on  growth.  In  this  article,  readers  will  learn 


Why  strategic  plans  are  important  to  IT  and  the  business 

What  makes  a  strategic  plan  successful 

How  some  CIOs  develop  strategic  plans  . 
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Not  too  long  ago,  IT  managers  would 
hear  the  phrase  “strategic  planning”  and 
groan.  In  the  late  1980s  and  into  the 
early  ’90s,  IT  staffs  were  too  busy  scram¬ 
bling  to  keep  track  of  the  changing  tech¬ 
nology  landscape,  grappling  with  legacy 
systems,  cutting  costs  and  simply  imple¬ 
menting  change  to  spend  time  concoct¬ 
ing  formal  plans. 

But  strategic  planning  is  back  in  a  big 
way,  with  an  increased  emphasis  on 
aligning  IT  planning  with  a  company’s 
business  focus  rather  than  simply  putting 
together  blueprints  for  catching  up  with 
technology  advances.  A  survey  of  301 
IT  executives,  conducted  in  October 
1997  by  CIO  Communications  Inc.  and 
ICEX  Inc.,  a  Boston-based  consulting 
and  knowledge  packaging  firm,  reveals 
that  the  IT  strategy  process,  including 
aligning  business  and  IT  strategy,  is  the 
number-one  concern  for  CIOs.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  said 
their  organizations  had  developed  a  for¬ 
mal  IT  strategy;  of  those,  two-thirds  said 
the  IT  strategic  plans  were  conceived  in 
the  last  two  years.  (See  “Plan  Accord¬ 
ingly,”  Page  47.) 

Why  this  renewed  interest  in  formal 
strategic  planning?  As  the  demands  of  an 
increasingly  competitive  workplace  call 
for  closer  integration  of  IT  goals  and  the 
business  mission,  strategic  plans  for  the 
whole  enterprise  become  more  impor¬ 
tant.  “I  remember  a  time  when  IS  strate¬ 
gic  plans  came  forward  from 
an  IS  perspective,  saying,  ‘This 
is  what  IS  thinks,”’  says  John 
Braucksieker,  corporate  di¬ 
rector  of  IS  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wire  Group  Inc.  in 
St.  Louis.  “We  in  IS  were  on 
this  side  with  our  pocket  orga¬ 
nizers  and  the  business  people 
were  on  the  other  side,  afraid 
to  show  us  to  customers,  and 
there  was  not  much  dialogue 
between  the  two  groups. 

“Now,  a  good  IS  plan  has 
to  keep  in  mind  the  internal 
customers  as  well  as  the  external  cus¬ 
tomers  and  vendors,  and  IS  has  to  work 
closely  with  the  business  side  to  make 
sure  IS  is  helping  the  company  stay  com¬ 
petitive,”  he  continues.  “The  two  sides 
have  to  work  together  or  a  plan  will  fail.” 

CIOs  in  the  early  ’90s  were  busy  cut¬ 
ting  costs  and  outsourcing,  leaving  no 
time  for  strategic  planning,  according  to 


Rick  Swanborg,  president  of  ICEX  and  a 
business  partner  of  CIO  Communica¬ 
tions.  “CIOs  would  go  to  the  CEO  with 
a  plan,  and  the  CEO  would  say,  ‘Great 
job,  but  we  have  no  money,”’  Swanborg 
says.  “CIOs  began  to  say,  ‘Why  bother?”’ 
But  Swanborg  adds  that  with  the  advent 
of  client/server  technologies,  the  year 
2000  challenge  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
Internet,  “CEOs  are  saying,  ‘I  could  be 
convinced  to  spend  some  money.  Let’s  do 
some  planning.’” 

What's  in  a  Plan? 

Simply  put,  a  strategic  information  sys¬ 
tems  plan  identifies  a  set  of  computer- 
based  applications  that  will  help  the  com¬ 
pany  reach  its  business  goals.  To  create  a 
plan  that  truly  is  strategic,  the  CIO  and 
the  CEO  must  work  together.  “Where 
many  CIOs  make  a  mistake  is  in  seeing 
the  strategic  planning  process  as  a  formal, 
A-to-Z  process  rather  than  as  a  relation¬ 
ship  and  communications  exercise,”  says 
Swanborg.  “The  smart  ones  try  to  figure 
out  what  kinds  of  decisions  they  want  to 
make.  A  few  well-placed  meetings  with 
some  top  executives,  asking  what  kinds 
of  issues  are  driving  them  crazy,  will  go  a 
long  way.  A  CIO  might  find  that  a  CEO 


doesn’t  think  the  Internet  is  important, 
for  instance.” 

Swanborg  advises  CIOs  to  determine 
in  advance  how  a  strategy  will  fit  with 
the  company  culture,  which  will  help 
build  credibility  for  the  plan.  “This  is  a 
long  way  from  the  old  style,  which  was 
just  to  release  a  plan  saying,  ‘We  need 
more  PCs,”’  he  says.  One  of  the  keys  to 
ensuring  that  a  strategy  falls  within  a 
company’s  culture  is  to  emphasize  the 
data  collecting  and  interviewing  phase 
of  a  strategic  plan,  to  make  sure  IS  and 
the  business  are  communicating  effec¬ 
tively  and  openly,  Swanborg  says. 

Russ  Bartels,  project  executive  at 
Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp.  in  New 
York  City,  has  consulted  with  several 
companies  on  their  strategic  plans.  He 
says  a  plan  should  improve  the  business 
or  reduce  IT  costs,  or  both.  “If  we  lack 
confidence  that  the  proposed  changes 
will  provide  significant  benefits,  then  the 
plan  probably  lacks  strategic  changes,” 
he  says.  Bartels  adds  that  while  the 
approach  to  strategic  planning  has 
become  more  sophisticated  in  terms  of 
the  technology  and  programs  the  plan¬ 
ning  teams  tackle,  the  planning  process 
itself  has  not  necessarily  improved. 


"A  good  IS  plan 
has  to  keep  in  mind 
the  internal 
customers  as  well 
as  the  vendors/' 

-John  Braucksieker 

IS  Director 

International  Wire  Group 
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“Business  people  and  CIOs  have  gotten 
better  about  working  together,”  Bartels 
says,  “but  the  steering  committees  and 
other  planning  processes  are  not  there  yet. 
Too  often  companies  draw  up  a  list  of 
what  they  want  from  technology  by  look¬ 
ing  backward  rather  than  forward.  They 
need  to  be  thinking,  ‘What  can  we  do  to 
change  our  business  for  the  future?’” 

A  successful  plan  needs  to  address 
several  issues.  First,  it  must  closely  align 
IS’s  goals  with  the  business  focus  of  a 
company.  Rather  than  just  provide  a 
complex  proposal  for  systems  architec¬ 
ture,  the  plan  needs  to  include  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  fundamentals  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Buy-in  from  senior  executives  is 
also  a  must,  so  the  CEO  and  other  exec¬ 
utives  should  participate  actively  in  the 
planning  process.  To  get  top 
support,  CIOs  must  convince 
senior  executives  that  a  plan, 
with  their  input,  will  help  the 
bottom  line.  A  cost-benefit 
analysis  should  cover  all  rel¬ 
evant  costs,  and  the  plan 
should  be  somewhat  open- 
ended  with  room  for  revi¬ 
sions  and  updates  even  after 
the  plan  has  gone  into  effect. 

And  finally,  while  involving 
the  business  side,  the  plan 
should  be  spearheaded  by  IS 
so  that  IS  staff  members  don’t 
become  mere  order  takers  for 
other  business  units. 

Team  Players 

When  TruServ’s  Lemerise  embarked  upon 
the  strategic  planning  process,  he  turned 
first  to  New  York  City-based  consultancy 
Ernst  &  Young  LLR  Although  a  minority 
of  the  CIO/ICEX  survey  respondents 
reported  using  outside  consultants  to  help 
develop  IT  strategy,  Lemerise  says  that 
for  him,  handling  the  complexity  of 
the  company’s  IT  needs  following  the 
merger  required  some  external  input. 
Ernst  &  Young  was  already  working  with 
the  company  on  external  audits,  so  ex¬ 
panding  the  partnership  to  include  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  was  easy,  Lemerise  says. 

A  team  of  Ernst  &  Young  consultants 
and  executives  from  both  True  Value  and 
ServiStar  worked  on  the  plan.  Lemerise, 
who  decided  the  makeup  of  the  team, 
says  he  did  not  tap  IT  executives  because 
he  wanted  strong  input  from  the  business 
side  of  the  house  and  believed  that  he  and 


the  consultants  could  explain  the  tech¬ 
nology  issues  adequately. 

The  team’s  first  decision  was  to  include 
in  the  formal  strategic  plan  both  a  short¬ 
term  tactical  plan  and  a  long-term  strate¬ 
gic  plan.  The  short-term  plan  is  aimed  at 
supporting  the  merger  in  the  immediate 
sense — by  establishing  a  help  desk,  for 
example — and  ensuring  that  projects  such 
as  year  2000  compliance  are  on  track.  The 
long-term  strategic  plan  examines  such 
issues  as  the  use  of  the  Internet  and  cor¬ 
porate  intranet  in  developing  an  initiative 
for  electronic  commerce,  Lemerise  says. 

In  creating  the  plan,  the  team  relied 
heavily  on  executive  interviews.  Lemerise 
says  he  asked  the  business  side  for  a 
merger  plan  and  a  business  plan  early  in 
the  process.  Neither  existed  at  that  point. 
So  to  get  the  perspectives  of  corporate 
executives,  Lemerise  and  the  other  team 


members  interviewed  the  30-odd  senior 
executives,  seeking  information  on  the 
new  business  goals  of  the  combined  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  a  technology  wish  list 
from  the  various  departments.  All  the 
senior  executives  cooperated.  “They 
knew  how  desperately  we  needed  to  do 
this,”  Lemerise  says. 

“I  asked  to  meet  with  the  CEO  for  an 
hour-and-a-half,  and  we  ended  up  meet¬ 
ing  for  three  hours,”  he  adds.  “Once  I 
started  asking  questions,  he  just  got  so 
excited.  It  got  him  thinking  not  just 
about  IT  but  about  the  business.  At  later 
companywide  meetings,  he  would  ask 
me  to  stand  up  and  he  would  say,  ‘Here 
is  the  guy  who  asked  me  the  questions 
we  all  need  to  ask.’” 

Once  the  team  had  gathered  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  interviewing  process, 
Lemerise  met  again  with  the  senior  exec¬ 
utives.  He  identified  the  technology  needs 
and  desires  and  pointed  out  areas  in  which 
some  executives  did  not  agree  about  how 
to  proceed.  “We  got  them  all  in  a  room 
and  said,  ‘Here  is  where  we  don’t  agree,’ 
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Take  note  of  these  pitfalls  to  avoid  during  the  IT  strategic  planning  process 


Don't  view  the  process  as  a  highly  structured  exercise 
with  strict  guidelines.  Instead,  focus  on  building  relation¬ 
ships  and  improving  communication  between  IT  and  the 
business  side  of  the  enterprise  using  such  tactics  as 
extensive  interviews  with  users  and  stakeholders. 

Distinguish  between  tactical  short-term  goals  and 
long-term  strategy.  Planners  sometimes  mistake  short¬ 
term  goals,  such  as  buying  more  PCs,  for  long-term 
strategies  that  will  truly  align  business  with  IT.  A  solid 
strategic  plan  can  be  expensive,  involves  much  of  the 
organization  and  is  not  always  easy  to  retract. 


Don't  rely  too  heavily  on  outside  consultants  to  draw 
up  the  plan.  Consultants  are  often  not  worth  the  added 
expense  and  there  is  often  enough  talent  in  your  own 
organization  to  put  together  a  plan.  If  you  do  use  consul¬ 
tants,  check  out  their  business  partnerships  ahead  of 
time — sometimes  a  consultant  or  systems  integrator  will 
have  a  vested  interest  in  pushing  a  particular  software  or 
technology. 

Don't  make  the  plan  a  closed  document  set  in  stone.  It 
should  be  open  to  revisions  and  updates  in  case  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  technology  changes.  -M.  Blodgett 


and  we  wouldn’t  let  them  leave  until  we 
had  complete  agreement  [on  the  overall 
strategic  plan],”  Lemerise  says. 

The  formal  IT  strategic  plan,  in  place 
since  July  1997,  lays  out  initiatives  for 
three  years,  including  moving  to  one 
common  retail  system,  delineating 
clearly  how  the  company  will  use  both 
the  Internet  and  a  company  intranet  and 
new  radio-frequency  technologies  in  the 
company’s  warehouses. 

But  the  plan  will  remain  fluid,  Lemer¬ 
ise  says.  “We’re  going  to  be  constantly 
reevaluating  and  updating  the  plan  with 
new  business  goals.”  After  drawing  up 
strategic  plans  from  scratch  for  five  dif¬ 


ferent  companies  during  his  20  years  as 
an  information  executive,  Lemerise  says, 
he  has  learned  not  to  be  too  ambitious  or 
aggressive.  “Anything  beyond  planning 
for  three  years  often  doesn’t  ever  happen,” 
he  says.  Instead,  a  plan  should  not  be  a 
document  “that  is  signed  off  and  rolled 
out  one  time  and  then  put  on  a  shelf.  It 
should  be  reviewed  every  six  months  as 
new  business  requirements  are  identified. 

“Focus  on  being  realistic  and  not  just 
on  completing  the  plan,”  he  adds. 
“Every  plan  should  have  an  ROI,  one 
not  always  measured  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  but  in  performance  matrix, 
such  as  improving  communication  with 
the  customer.  ” 


Paul  Williams,  CIO 
of  CalFarm  Insurance, 
argues  that  strategic 
plans  make  companies 
less  responsive  to  change. 


Guided  by  Voices 

In  Alberta,  Canada,  the 
government  created  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer  in  1995 
to  institute  better  man¬ 
agement  of  the  disparate 
needs  of  government 
agencies.  Two  years  ago, 
George  Samoil,  named  the 
government’s  first  CIO  in 
1995,  spearheaded  an 
ambitious,  three-year 
information  resource 
strategic  plan  process 
devised  by  his  office,  IT 
staff  from  every  govern¬ 
ment  ministry  and  a 
newly  formed  CIO  Coun¬ 
cil,  made  up  of  the  assis¬ 
tant  department  heads 
(known  in  Canada  as 


deputy  ministers). 

Samoil  points  out  that  government  IT 
departments  face  some  special  challenges. 
“You  answer  to  elected  officials  and  to 
the  voters,”  Samoil  says.  “Everything  you 
do  is  closely  scrutinized  [by  the  public].” 

Samoil  does  not  have  the  centralized 
power  that  a  private  CIO  often  enjoys. 
Although  his  office  was  created  to  get  a 
tighter  rein  on  IT  spending  and  initia¬ 
tives,  the  17  government  ministries 
retain  their  own  IT  staffs  and  directors 
and  will  remain  autonomous  under  the 
new  strategic  plan.  “We  had  17  differ¬ 
ent  departments  going  off  in  17  differ¬ 
ent  directions,”  he  says. 

But  Samoil  says  the  formation  of  the 
CIO  Council  has  gone  a  long  way  in 
overcoming  that  problem  by  ensuring 
that  each  department  has  a  voice  in  the 
plan.  Working  subgroups  of  IT  staffers 
from  different  agencies  have  examined 
specific  technology  questions,  releasing 
reports  on  such  issues  as  how  to  improve 
the  network  infrastructure.  And  finally, 
all  the  departments  were  reassured  that 
Samoil’s  newly  formed  office  would  not 
take  over  all  spending  and  technology 
decisions.  “We  are  leaving  the  bottom- 
line  budgets  up  to  the  departments,” 
Samoil  says.  “If  you  want  buy-in  and 
support,  you  can’t  be  too  controlling.” 
With  the  completion  of  the  plan  in  July 
1997,  Samoil  says,  the  departments  were 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  definite  IT 
goals  with  specific  deadlines.  For 
instance,  the  plan  called  for  a  new  infor¬ 
mation  network  linking  government 
offices  to  be  implemented  by  September 
1997 — a  deadline  that  Samoil’s  office 
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met,  he  says.  The  plan  also  calls  for 
implementing  more  efficient  data  shar¬ 
ing  among  the  ministries  this  year,  while 
at  the  same  time  imposing  strict  guide¬ 
lines  for  protecting  privacy.  And  the  plan 
seeks  to  ensure  that  all  the  ministries  will 
have  finished  their  year  2000  testing  by 
the  end  of  1998,  with  testing  measures 
in  place.  To  cope  with  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  and  the  wide  variety  of  IT  standards 
among  the  different  departments,  Samoil 
says  the  government  is  building  one  test¬ 
ing  center  for  departments  doing  their 
own  year  2000  software  conversions 
and  is  enforcing  a  single  year  2000  cer¬ 
tification  standard. 

The  strategic  plan  also  calls  for  the 
development  of  a  governmentwide  sys¬ 
tem  for  reporting  on  network  and 


upgrade  needs,  as  determined  by  exam¬ 
ining  the  utilization  rates  and  network¬ 
ing  capacity  of  each  department.  And  for 
departments  that  outsource  IT  needs,  the 
strategic  plan  sets  specific  criteria  to 
ensure  some  standardization  between 
departments. 

Even  now,  challenges  remain.  For 
instance,  Alberta’s  government  agencies 
currently  use  21  different  e-mail  systems, 
Samoil  points  out.  “Our  goal  in  the 
coming  months  is  to  come  up  with  a 
compatible  standard,”  he  says. 

But  the  bottom  line  of  the  plan  is  to 
try  to  get  the  17  ministries  the  best  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  money  spent.  “Our  IT  bud¬ 
get  for  1997  was  $160  million  [U.S. 
$1 12.4],”  Samoil  says.  “We  now  have  a 
living,  breathing  document  that  will  set 


the  tone  [for  the  IT  goals]  and  that  we 
can  revise  and  work  with  in  the  coming 
months.  We  think  we  will  start  to  get 
more  for  our  money  with  this  plan.” 

Value  Judgments 

But  some  CIOs  are  still  skeptical  that  the 
energy,  time  and  money  necessary  for 
strategic  planning  can  yield  tangible 
results.  Paul  Williams,  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  CalFarm  Insurance  Co.  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  says  that  while  he 
supports  advance  planning,  he  discounts 
the  value  of  the  kind  of  structured  pro¬ 
cess  leading  to  a  formal  strategic  plan. 

“I  have  been  in  IS  for  32  years,  and  I 
come  from  an  era  of  grandiose  plans 
that  never  worked,  where  the  planning 
process  becomes  an  end  in  itself,” 
Williams  says.  “I  have  never  seen  it  work 
very  well.  We  focus  on  the  business 
needs,  but  we  have  never  been  a  com¬ 
pany  with  much  bureaucracy.  We  don’t 
do  a  lot  of  committees  and  we  don’t 
write  a  lot  of  memos,”  he  says. 

“I  almost  think  that  the  best  strategic 
plan  is  to  have  no  plan,”  he  adds.  “Then 
you  can  be  nimble  and  respond  quickly 
to  changing  business  conditions.” 

Williams  agrees  that  even  without  a 
strategic  plan  in  place,  communication 
between  the  IT  and  business  sides  of  the 
company  is  vital.  “Right  now  we  are 
completing  a  data  warehousing  project 
that  will  allow  senior  management  to 
have  the  information  they  need  imme¬ 
diately  to  respond  to  business  needs,” 
Williams  says.  “We  decided  on  that 
course  after  communicating  with  senior 
management.  We’ve  worked  out  a  plan 
for  year  2000  compliance.  So  far,  it  is  all 
working  quite  well  without  a  formal 
strategic  planning  process.” 

But  CIOs  like  Lemerise  and  Samoil 
argue  that  the  changing  times  and  new 
IT  challenges  call  for  a  more  structured 
IT  strategy.  And  companies  that  don’t 
take  those  strategies  seriously  might  find 
themselves  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  business.  As  Lemerise  says,  “If  you 
have  a  company  without  business  align¬ 
ment,  then  you  probably  have  a  com¬ 
pany  without  a  strategic  plan.” 

Samoil  agrees:  “Without  a  strategic 
plan,  you  are  just  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.”  QE1 


Senior  Writer  Mindy  Blodgett  can  be 
reached  at  mblodgett@cio.com. 


A  new  CIO/ICEX  survey  shows  how  and  why  strategic  plans  have 
become  vital  to  IT  and  the  enterprise 


The  i.t.  strategy  planning  process  has  become  critical  in  recent  years, 
according  to  an  October  1997  survey  from  CIO  Communications  Inc. 
and  ICEX  Inc.,  a  Boston-based  consulting  and  knowledge  packaging 
firm.  Seventy  percent  of  the  301  executives  responding  to  the  survey 
reported  that  their  companies  have  developed  an  IT  strategy,  with  two- 
thirds  reporting  that  their  plans  were  completed  within  the  past  two  years 
or  were  still  under  development. 

The  survey  also  revealed  the  following  trends  in  strategic  planning: 


The  top  reasons  for  creating  a 
formal  IT  strategy  were  the  need  for 
an  understanding  of  the  overall  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  and  for  a  formal  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  technologies  used. 

The  majority  of  respondents,  57 
percent,  said  the  planning  process 
was  basically  completed  within  six 
months. 

The  respondents  spent  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $163,000  on  strategy- 
related  expenses. 

Thirty  percent  of  respondents 
are  not  conducting  a  formal  IT 
strategy  planning  process,  and  38 
percent  of  those  respondents 
reported  a  lack  of  resources  as  the 
reason.  Almost  one-quarter  of  the 
group  cited  lack  of  support  from 
top  executives  as  another  reason. 


All  but  2  percent  of  the  survey 
respondents  who  begin  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  with  off-site  meetings 
of  IS  and  non-IS  management  said 
that  it  was  a  highly  effective  prac¬ 
tice — but  less  than  half  of  the 
respondents  use  off-sites. 

The  most  significant  strategic 
shift  was  from  proprietary  systems 
to  intranet  applications,  with  37 
percent  of  the  respondents  report¬ 
ing  they  are  shifting  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  and  40  percent  already  imple¬ 
menting  intranet  applications. 

Highly  effective  practices  for 
strategic  planning  included  senior 
executive  interviews  (57  percent), 
customer  focus  group  meetings 
(52  percent)  and  off-site  meetings 
with  IS  personnel  (50  percent). 

-M.  Blodgett 
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you  can  quickly  grasp  the  situation  and  make  critical  decisions  necessary  to  move  your  business 
forward.  The  more  you  can  see,  the  better  you  can  plan.  For  more  info:  www.hp.com/go/unix 
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John  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  Depart  ment  of 
Information  Systems  at  Boston  University's  School 
of  Management,  gives  tips  for  CIOs  who  need 
to  start  thinking  strategically 


Step  into  Boston  University's 

brand-new,  superslick  $100  million-plus  School  of  Management 
building  and  you  know  that  somebody  made  some  right  decisions. 
John  C.  Henderson,  director  of  the  school’s  Systems  Research 
Center,  thinks  a  lot  about  decisions  and  how  they  are  made — espe¬ 
cially  decisions  about  information  technology. 

In  1975,  as  a  PhD  candidate  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Henderson  made  his  earliest  mark  by  completing  his  disserta¬ 
tion  on  decision-support  systems.  At  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of 
Management  in  the  late  1980s,  he  teamed  up  with  N. 
Venkatraman  to  develop  a  strategic  alignment  model  for  enter¬ 
prisewide  IT.  Since  then,  Henderson  has  come  to  regard  knowl¬ 
edge  management  systems  and  leadership  initiatives  as  key  strate¬ 
gic  tools  that  can  help  bring  that  model  to  fruition.  To  ask  some 
strategic  questions  about  strategy,  Contributing  Writer  Tracy 
Mayor  met  Henderson  in  his  fifth-floor  office  overlooking  the 
Charles  River. 
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INTERVIEW:  JOHN  HENDERSON 


CIO:  For  a  time,  strategic  planning  was 
hot.  Then  people  seemed  to  back  away, 
and  now  there's  renewed  interest. 
What's  going  on? 

Henderson:  When  information  tech¬ 
nology  people  came  into  planning, 
they  came  into  it  with  a  history  of  de¬ 
sign,  with  a  culture  and  a  history  of 
provably  correct  and  zero  defects 
managerial  models.  But  in  the  role  of 
businesses,  those  models  are  unrealis¬ 
tic.  There’s  too  much  uncertainty. 

Strategic  planning  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  evolved  into  more  of  a  strate¬ 
gic  thinking  process  of  trying  to  estab¬ 


lish  principles,  visions,  directions  and 
major  initiatives.  Nevertheless,  IT 
people  continued  planning  to  develop 
architectures  and  well-defined  three- 
to  five-year  plans.  But  in  the  last  cou¬ 
ple  of  years,  we’ve  seen  IT  people 
change.  Today  you  see  many  more 
IT  plans  drawn  as  road  maps,  just  as 
on  the  business  side  you  see  IT  plans 
connected  to  vision,  principles  and 
initiatives. 

CIO:  Is  the  idea  that  if  you  can  articulate 
your  principles  and  your  vision,  then  you 
can  change  products  without  having  to 
completely  revamp  every  time? 


Wade  into  the  Boston  University's  Systems  Research  Center  to 
experience  shared  strategic  knowledge 

The  systems  research  center  at  the  boston  university  school  of 
Management  was  established  in  1991.  To  read  about  current 
research,  set  your  browser  to  management.bu.edu/research/src/.  The 
Web  site's  purpose  is  to  "provide  a  forum  for  conducting  applied  research 
on  the  organizational  challenges  surrounding  the  effective  management  of 
information  and  technology." 

John  C.  Henderson's  passion  for  understanding  knowledge  management 
is  evident  in  the  site's  introduction.  In  part,  it  reads,  "Knowledge  assets  rep¬ 
resent  an  extension  of  the  traditional  view  of  data  and  information  man¬ 
agement  to  one  that  explicitly  recognizes  the  need  to  leverage  local  exper¬ 
tise,  share  contextual  knowledge  and,  above  all,  provide  a  platform  for 
effective  organizational  learning....  Some  corporations  are  beginning  to 
develop  systematic  ways  of  creating  knowledge  based  on  their  experience, 
identifying  the  critical  lessons  and  deploying  expertise  quickly.  When  the 
knowledge  asset  is  managed  correctly,  product  development,  customer 
responsiveness  and  cost  all  improve." 

Hyperlinks  at  the  Current  Projects  site  include 
Leveraging  Expertise  through  Effective  Knowledge  Management 
Leveraging  Knowledge  in  a  Global  Organization:  The  Use  of  Virtual  Teams 
to  Access  Expertise 

Getting  Fast:  Effective  Transfer  of  Knowledge  as  a  Basis  for  Agility  and 
Flexibility 

Sustaining  a  Learning  Organization:  Linking  Knowledge  Management  to 
Executive  and  Professional  Development 

Teaching  Tips:  A  Knowledge  Management  Strategy  to  Achieve  Excellence 
in  the  Classroom 

There  are  several  others.  Dip  your  toe  in  Boston  University's  Systems 
Research  Center  knowledge  base.  Once  your  feet  are  wet,  you'll  leave  wiser. 

-Perry  Glasser 


Henderson:  Right.  What  CIOs  have  to 
do  is  build  a  strategic  plan  that  puts 
in  place  a  framework  and  a  direction 
for  IT.  That  way,  the  products  we 
produce  aggregate.  They  add  to  the 
value  of  the  firm,  and  they  enable  us 
to  learn  and  create  new  competencies 
and  understandings. 

CIO:  How  does  a  technology  strategy 
align  with  the  business  strategy? 

Henderson:  A  business  strategy  has 
both  an  external  view  that  determines 
the  firm’s  position  in  the  market  and 
an  internal  view  that  determines  how 
processes,  people  and  structures  will 
deliver  on  that  position.  In  the  work  I 
did  with  my  colleague,  N.  Venkatra- 
man,  our  fundamental  position  stated 
that  a  technology  strategy  should  also 
have  those  same  external  and  internal 
components.  Historically,  the  IT  strate¬ 
gic  plan  has  focused  only  on  the  inter¬ 
nal  IT  infrastructure — the  processes, 
the  applications,  the  hardware,  the 
people  and  the  internal  capabilities. 

CIO:  Most  IT  people  see  those  internal 
concerns  as  part  of  their  job  descriptions. 
But  the  external  considerations  are  new. 

Henderson:  We  now  begin  to  see  that 
part  of  IT  strategy  must  be  external 
positioning.  For  example,  if  your  IT 
strategy  as  a  retailer  is  to  move 
aggressively  in  the  area  of  Web-based 
channels  of  marketing,  [you  need  to 
decide  if]  you  want  to  form  a  strategic 
alliance  with  a  technology  firm  to  help 
do  this  or  if  you  want  to  keep  all 
those  competencies  internal.  If  you  are 
going  to  do  a  strategic  alliance,  you 
need  to  decide  with  whom  you  will  do 
it.  Will  it  be  small  companies,  startup 
companies  with  which  you  may  have 
leverage?  Or  will  it  be  Microsoft? 

That  choice  doesn’t  change  the  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,  but  it  can  have  a  huge 
impact  on  how  that  business  strategy 
unfolds  over  time. 

CIO:  This  external  element  adds  a  new 
layer  of  responsibility  for  IS.  You  have  to 
know  your  technology  but  also  the  com¬ 
panies  and  the  market  structure. 

Henderson:  And  how  that  market  can 
affect  your  business.  It  means  you  have 
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to  understand  who  the  players  are  and 
how  the  dynamics  of  the  market  could 
create  both  opportunity  and  risk  for 
your  firm.  And  you  have  to  find  a  way 
to  engage  the  line  executives  in  under¬ 
standing  those  issues.  Therefore,  IT 
strategy  is  not  about  data  definitions; 
it’s  about  thinking  through  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  IT  marketplace  and 
understanding  how  that  creates  both 
opportunities  and  threats. 

CIO:  If  a  CIO  needs  to  think  externally, 
manage  the  internal  concerns  and  ad¬ 
dress  interpersonal  communication  con¬ 
cerns,  can  the  strategic  planning  of  IT 
become  most,  or  all,  of  the  job? 

Henderson:  Strategic  leadership  has  a 
strong  contingency  base.  If  your  basic 
systems  are  broken,  you’ve  got  an  op¬ 
erational  problem  and  you  had  better 
go  fix  it  first.  I  remember  when 
[Louis]  Gerstner  took  over  [as  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO]  at  IBM;  he  was  quoted 
very  early  on  as  saying,  “The  last 
thing  IBM  needs  is  a  vision.”  Every¬ 
body  went  nuts.  My  response  was, 
“This  guy’s  got  a  lot  of  insight,”  be¬ 
cause  IBM  needed  to  deal  with  reality. 

Once  you’ve  got  credibility  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  make  the  place  run,  only 
then  do  you  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
a  strategic  leader.  At  that  point,  the 
CIO’s  role  becomes  strategic. 

CIO:  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  of 
strategic  planning  for  IT?  What  should 
CIOs  keep  in  mind  as  they  plan? 

Henderson:  The  notion  of  keeping  a 
balance  between  vision  and  operations 
is  a  classic  one.  The  other  classic  is 
making  sure  you’re  always  connecting 
to  the  business,  that  you’re  not  be¬ 
coming  so  focused  on  the  dynamics  of 
the  technology  market  that  you  forget 
that  that’s  not  how  you’re  making 
money.  Third,  remember  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  strategy  is  a  people¬ 
intensive  process.  It’s  about  ideas  and 
facts  and  markets  and  competition, 
but  it’s  also  about  people.  Strategic 
thinking  can  be  thought  of  as  leader¬ 
ship  development  rather  than  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  one  has  to  find  an  answer  to. 

CIO:  Any  quick  advice  you  can  offer  CIOs 
about  strategic  thinking? 


Henderson:  Yes.  We  desperately  need 
to  think  about  IT  strategy  as  knowl¬ 
edge  creation  and  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  processes  rather  than  as  singular 
events  that  occur  at  specified  times  on 
annual  calendars.  I  see  some  very 


exciting  work  going  on  around  the 
notion  that  the  strategic  planning  pro¬ 
cess  is  actually  creating  a  community 
of  people  who  are  sharing  knowl¬ 
edge — books  they’ve  read,  events 
they’ve  held,  stuff  going  on  in  the 
marketplace,  actual  plans,  projects, 
schedules  and  so  on. 

CIO:  How  do  the  experiences  of  different 
people  turn  into  a  strategic  plan? 

Henderson:  Think  about  it  this  way: 
Elere  at  the  university,  we  constantly 
develop  our  strategy  for  what  courses 
we  teach,  what  research  we  do,  what 
knowledge  we  want  to  have.  But  when 
I  get  ready  to  teach  a  class,  I  need  to 
know  what  case  I  am  to  teach,  who 
has  taught  the  case  before,  what  pre¬ 
sentation  he  or  she  made,  if  we  have 
any  videos,  if  there  are  any  teaching 
tips  and  what  questions  the  students 
have  asked  before.  None  of  that  used 
to  be  available  to  me  unless  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  with  somebody  who 
taught  the  class  before. 

But  we’ve  put  in  place  at  BU  a  knowl¬ 
edge  management  system  that  allows  a 
professor  to  get  access  to  that  knowl¬ 
edge  through  the  Web  and  with  videos, 
audio,  documents  and  lessons  learned. 

CIO:  Can't  that  kind  of  knowledge  base 
become  just  a  big  laundry  basket  of 
information? 

Henderson:  Well,  that  happens  when 
there’s  nobody  thinking  about  planning 
as  a  process.  First  you  need  to  think 
about  strategic  planning  as  a  thinking 
process,  then  you’ve  got  to  put  in  place 
the  systems  to  support  that  process. 

The  current  state  of  strategic  plan¬ 


ning  practice — where  knowledge  is 
stored  either  in  document  form  or  in 
the  heads  of  individuals — is  a  bloody 
disaster.  You’re  not  learning  from  what 
you  did  the  last  time.  So  every  strategic 
plan  is  like  a  new  beginning. 


Until  we  change  our  ability  to  man¬ 
age  knowledge  effectively,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  substantial  impact  on  a 
firm’s  ability  to  think  strategically. 
What’s  the  life  of  a  strategic  plan 
before  significant  change  happens? 
What’s  the  shelf  life — 18  months?  If  it 
takes  me  two  years  to  communicate 
the  plan  to  my  organization  and  the 
shelf  life  of  the  plan  is  1 8  months,  I’m 
in  deep  trouble. 

CIO:  So  should  a  CIO  go  out  and  buy  some 
brand-new  fill-in-the-blank  software  sys¬ 
tem?  Can  anything  be  done  right  now? 

Henderson:  Certainly.  Increasingly, 
you  need  hyperlinked  technologies 
because  no  one  document  is  useful  by 
itself.  It’s  the  web  of  content  that  I 
can  explore  that  makes  the  knowl¬ 
edge  system  useful.  A  strategic  plan  is 
the  outcome  of  a  very  long  series  of 
discussions  and  analyses,  and  we  need 
the  ability  to  trace  the  line  of  reason¬ 
ing,  to  get  down  to  primary  evidence, 
to  find  out  quickly  and  easily  who 
had  this  idea.  Those  kinds  of  links 
weren’t  in  the  document  in  the  past 
because  the  document  wasn’t  seen  as 
part  of  a  knowledge  network.  It  was 
seen  as  an  end  product. 

CIO:  So  when  you  talk  about  the  need 
for  a  dynamic  strategic  plan,  you're  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  being  physically  and  techni¬ 
cally  dynamic  as  well  as  philosophically 
dynamic? 

Henderson:  That’s  exactly  right.  HEI 

Tracy  Mayor,  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  can  be 
reached  at  tmayor@shore.net. 


"The  current  state  of  strategic  planning  practice — where 
knowledge  is  stored  either  in  document  form  or  in  the  heads 
of  individuals — is  a  bloody  disaster/7 
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BY  DAVID  PEARSON 


When  they're 
running  on  course, 
steering  committees 
let  CIOs  share  the 
responsibilities — and 
the  risks — of  aligning 
IT  with  the  business 


If  you're  a  CIO,  you're  a  lightning  rod.  Stand  head  and 

shoulders  above  your  peers  on  strategic  IT  decision  mak¬ 
ing,  and  you’re  an  easy  target  for  every  dark  cloud  that 
comes  along. 

And  hasn’t  the  success  of  IT  in  general  ushered  in  a  slew  of 
storm  fronts?  Information  technology  has  gone  far  past  the  point 
of  simply  helping  implement  corporate  directives  handed  down 
from  on  high.  It  plays  a  key  role  in  formulating  corporate  visions 
and  missions.  There’s  not  a  CIO  in  the  world  who  would  be  safe 
providing  that  kind  of  input  from  an  isolated  roost. 

Maybe  that’s  why  the  IT  steering  committee  seems  to  be 
enjoying  something  of  a  renaissance. 

While  there’s  been  no  head  count  to  document  changes  in 
the  number  of  IT  steering  com¬ 
mittees  through  the  years,  Michael 
Earl,  a  CIO  editorial  advisor  and  a 
London  Business  School  professor 
who  wrote  about  the  subject 
in  Management  Strategies  for 
Information  Technology  (Prentice 
Hall,  1989),  says  his  more  recent 
research  indicates  a  resurrection 
scenario.  And  in  an  October  1997 
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MANY  OF  THE  ENTERPRISES  THAT 
support  their  IT  operations  with 
some  form  of  steering  committee 
wouldn't  make  a  move  without  it. 

In  this  article,  readers  will  hear  from 
three  CIOs  who  explain 

►  How  to  get  diverse  and  competing 
interests  to  unite  around  IT  steering 

►  The  advantages  of  doing  so 

►  The  payoffs  of  sharing  control 


http://www.cio.com 


survey  of  301  CIOs  conducted  by  CIO  and  ICEX  Inc.,  64  per¬ 
cent  reported  using  high-level  committees  to  review  IT  strat¬ 
egy  (for  more  survey  results,  see  “Game  Plans,”  Page  42). 

Naturally,  not  everyone  is  a  believer.  Of  10  CIOs  informally 
polled  for  this  article,  four  report  that  they’re  operating,  and 
succeeding,  without  benefit  of  a  steering  committee  of  any 
kind.  Still,  enough  of  the  others  swear  by  some  kind  of  group 
guidance  to  make  it  clear  that  something’s  going  on.  Some 
have  rechartered  the  assemblage  and  conferred  upon  it  bind¬ 
ing  executive  authority  or  broken  it  into  two  or  more  sub¬ 
committees  to  handle  specific 
issues  and  activities.  A  couple  have 
invited  the  participation  of  end 
users,  consultants  and  professors. 

But  all  share  the  same  basic 
goal:  to  get  a  group  of  leaders 
from  disparate  regions  of  the 
enterprise — each  with  interests 
to  protect  and  agendas  to  ad¬ 
vance — to  share  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  risks  that  come  with 
aligning  IT  initiatives  with  broader 
business  aims. 

How  can  a  committee  pull  that 
off?  How  important  is  it  to  do  so? 

And  are  the  risks  involved  in  ced¬ 
ing  some  control  to  the  technically 
uninitiated  worth  the  rewards?  We 
ran  those  questions  past  three 
CIOs  who  profess  heavy  reliance 
on  at  least  one  dynamic,  active  and 
involved  steering  committee. 


Cross-Functional  Cooperation 

At  Citizens  Utilities  Co.,  headquartered  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  CIO  Nicholas  Ioli  has  found 
that  adjusting  to  life  in  a  number  of  recently 
deregulated — and  thus  newly  competitive — pub¬ 
lic-utility  markets  has  meant  overseeing  massive 
infusions  of  capital  into  IT  endeavors,  tactical 
and  strategic  alike.  The  company  provides  nat¬ 
ural  gas,  electricity,  water  and  wastewater  treat¬ 
ment  to  1.7  million  customers;  it’s  also  heavily 
involved  in  telecommunications,  Internet  access 
and  other  products  and  services. 

The  company’s  IT  steering  committee,  known 
as  the  Operating  Technology  Team,  is  one  of 
many  subgroups  of  a  top-level  board  called  the 
Operating  Team.  The  board  is  headed  by  the 
president  of  the  company,  and  all  subcommit¬ 
tees  report  to  it.  The  IT  group  includes  Ioli  plus 
the  general  managers  of  communications  and 
public  service  and  the  vice  presidents  of  finance, 
human  resources  and  regulatory  affairs. 
Members  take  turns  leading  the  group  for  one 
year  at  a  time,  and  the  chair  sets  meeting  agen¬ 
das.  (Currently,  it  is  Ioli’s  turn.) 

In  1996,  the  then  two-year-old  technology 
team  grappled  with  ways  to  help  its  attorneys  and 
regulatory  specialists  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  efficiency.  With  deregulation  reshaping  the  utilities  indus¬ 
try  state  by  state,  the  ability  to  capture  and  disseminate  intelli¬ 
gence  across  state  lines  can  offer  an  important  competitive  edge. 
State  public  utilities  commissions,  for  example,  won’t  approve 
rate  increases  from  a  provider  that  hasn’t  attended  to  every  detail 
in  justifying  the  request,  explains  Ioli. 

To  address  those  issues,  the  technology  team  united  around 
a  recommendation  for  an  enterprisewide  Notes-based  system. 
The  members’  consensus  brought  quick  approval  from  the 
president’s  Operating  Team.  Ioli  estimates  the  initiative  will 


Seven  Habits 


Secure  executive-level  support. 

Maintain  high-level,  broad- 
based  membership  positioned 
as  a  unifying  group  with  an 
enterprisewide  focus. 

Have  a  clear  purpose  and  focus 
and  measurable  objectives. 

Constantly  reiterate  the  commit¬ 
tee's  vision  on  how  technology 
can  fulfill  its  potential. 


Have  a  CIO  who  knows  how  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people. 

Involve  enterprise  leaders  with 
organizationwide  stature  and  per¬ 
spective  (preferably  not  the  CIO 
because  the  temptation  to  dictate 
initiatives  to  technophobes  so 
often  proves  irresistible). 

Instigate  and  enable  long-range 
planning  efforts. 


SOURCE:  LINDA  H.  FLEIT,  PRESIDENT,  EDUTECH  INTERNATIONAL,  BLOOMFIELD,  CONN. 
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save  Citizens  Utilities  close  to  $20  million  over  five  years.  He 
also  says  a  final  decision  on  the  system’s  procurement  may  well 
have  languished  for  months  without  the  weight  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  steering  committee  behind  it. 

“Had  I  tried  to  go  and  sell  this  on  my  own  to  all  these  oper¬ 
ating  units,  there  would  have  been  a  lot  of  reluctance,”  he  says. 
“But  when  we’re  sitting  in  a  group  talking  about  it  with  all  the 
operating  leaders  in  front  of  us,  and  they  understand  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  business,  they  just  say,  ‘Go  ahead  and  proceed.’  They 
tell  their  people,  ‘Here’s  what’s  going  to  happen,’  and  we  move 
forward.  That  saves  me  a  phenomenal  amount  of  time  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  spent  in  relationship  management.” 

One  of  the  challenges  Ioli  faces  is  that  he  sits  on  other 
Operating  Team  subcommittees  that  compete  with  the  IT 
steering  committee  for  corporate  dollars.  In  addition  to  fund¬ 
ing  IT  projects,  Citizens  has  to  decide  how  many  new  gas  lines 
it  can  afford  to  lay  down,  for  example,  or  how  many  phone 
lines  it  can  put  up.  Because  he  plays  sometimes  conflicting  roles 
and  must  consider  competing  demands,  Ioli  is  considered  the 
corporation’s  chief  change  manager  rather  than  its  top  tech¬ 
nologist.  Nevertheless,  the  technology  steering  committee 
affords  him  the  opportunity  to  champion  IT’s  capabilities  and 
limitations  across  Citizens. 

Ioli  has  picked  up  a  few  business  insights  in  the  process  of 
working  with  the  team.  “I’ve  learned  a  lot  about  the  hurdles 

"We  can  make  investment  decisions 
in  the  context  of  the  whole  corporation 
rather  than  piece  by  piece." 

-Tom  Walker 


and  realized  that  in  addition  to  the  three  people  he  already 
reported  to,  he  had  just  become  an  answer  man  to  six  inde¬ 
pendent,  ambitious  executives  representing  wide  and  varying 
interests — including  those  of  close  to  4,000  technical  profes¬ 
sionals. 

Walker  fretted  over  the  potential  barrage  of  conflicting  advice, 
complaints,  demands  and  opinions  he  might  have  to  manage, 
given  the  company’s  technically  proficient  workforce.  And  he 
quickly  identified  one  particular  concern:  the  prospect  of  play¬ 
ing  judge  and  jury  on  requests  for  resource  allocations.  “[The 
vice  presidents]  were  going  to  try  to  foist  all  the  decision  mak¬ 
ing  on  strategic  investments  on  me,”  he  recalls.  “I  knew  that 
wouldn’t  work.” 

Walker  made  a  formal  pitch  for  an  investment  review  board 
to  the  president  of  the  company,  Stephen  Felice,  emphasizing 
the  need  to  separate  strategic  dollars  from  tactical  ones  and  to 
prioritize  initiatives.  Walker  pointed  out  that  the  existing 
decision-support  mechanism,  essentially  an  informal  can¬ 
vassing  of  business  leaders  at  staff  meetings,  was  useful  but 
didn’t  provide  a  structured  forum  for  discussing  matters  such 
as  strategic  investments.  “We  needed  a  way  to  capture  and 
organize  [the  vice  presidents’  collective]  ideas,”  he  said.  Felice 
responded  by  underscoring  Walker’s  case  with  an  even  more 
forceful  assessment.  “IT  is  not  data  processing,”  Walker 
remembers  Felice  telling  him.  “It’s  a  way  to  orient  people 
around  business  processes.”  With  that,  DecisionOne’s  enter¬ 
prise  portfolio  management  team,  a  steering  committee  man¬ 
dated  to  focus  on  strategic  IT  resource  allocation,  was  born. 

Walker  chairs  the  group,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  eight 
times  a  year  and  which  makes  recommendations  to  Felice  and 
the  CFO.  Enthusiasm  among  participants — the  company  trea¬ 
surer,  the  vice  presidents  of  the  strategic  business  units  plus 
those  from  sales  and  marketing,  field  operations  and  logis- 


and  problems  our  business  managers  face,  and  how  to 
deal  with  politics  and  personalities,”  he  says. 

What  advice  would  Ioli  give  a  steering  committee¬ 
less  CIO?  Create  one.  “This  is  a  very  positive  way  of 
aligning  IT  with  the  business  objectives,”  he  says. 
“You’re  partnering  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  managers  for  the  good  of  the  company.  This  has 
been  the  single  most  important  way  that  we’ve  been 
able  to  get  the  business  focused,  understand  the  enter¬ 
prise  investment  versus  the  local  investment,  and  share 
economies  of  scale  across  the  enterprise.  The  chairman, 
president  and  board  all  rely  on  this  team  to  protect  their 
investment,  ensure  that  it’s  strategic  and  that  they’re 
getting  good  value  from  it.” 

De  Facto  Directors 

Soon  after  Tom  Walker  signed  on  as  CIO  at 
DecisionOne  Corp.,  a  Frazer,  Pa. -based,  $700  million 
independent  provider  of  multivendor  computer  main¬ 
tenance  and  technology  support  services,  the  company 
reorganized.  After  establishing  six  strategic  business 
units,  one  for  each  of  its  core  product  lines,  DecisionOne 
appointed  the  same  number  of  vice  presidents  and 
authorized  them  to  run  their  respective  divisions  as  busi¬ 
nesses  within  the  business.  The  new  CIO  looked  around 
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tics — was  initially  “restrained,”  recalls  Walker.  That  changed 
when  he  emphasized  that  the  committee  was  a  de  facto  board 
of  directors — a  sort  of  strategic,  corporate  planning  arm. 
“That  seemed  to  resonate,”  he  says.  “That  [sense  of  owner¬ 
ship]  was  clearly  something  that  had  not  been  there  before.” 

Within  six  months  of  its  debut,  the  steering  committee  was 
making  conspicuous  contributions.  Walker  cites  an  example: 
The  finance  department  wanted  a  data  warehouse  that  could 
be  used  to  perform  profitability  analyses.  The  committee  mem¬ 
bers  hashed  it  out  in  spirited  discussions,  weighing  the  pro¬ 
posal  against  the  company’s  other  resource-allocation  options. 
They  decided  a  data  warehouse  was  indeed  a  worthy  project 
but  one  needed  less  urgently  by  finance  than  by  the  service 
business  unit — the  primary  driver  of  cost  and  revenue  in 
DecisionOne’s  business — even  though  the  latter  group  had  not 
specifically  asked  for  the  technology.  “Had  that  requisition 
come  through  prior  to  our  convening  this  board,  the  company 
probably  would  have  gone  ahead  with  the  wrong  initiative,” 
says  Walker.  “Or,  at  least,  not  the  best  initiative.” 

Other  payoffs  on  DecisionOne’s  investment  of  time  and 
resources  into  its  IT  steering  committee  are  less  quantifiable  but 
equally  valuable.  “There’s  a  very  high  rate  of  return  for  me,” 
says  Walker.  “For  one  thing,  I  always  know  very  clearly  which 
initiatives  are  important  and  which  aren’t.  Before,  it  seemed 
someone  was  always  changing  an  opinion,  second-guessing  or 
refining.  That  creates  ambiguity.  When  your  direction  is  clear, 
it’s  very  easy  to  marshal  the  forces  and  deliver.” 


"This  committee  has  been  essential 
in  developing  consensus  and  support  to  get 
funding  for  multimillion-dollar  projects." 

-David  Caldwell 


He  also  credits  the  steering  committee  with  providing  the 
entire  enterprise  with  a  common  language.  “Everywhere  I  go 
in  the  corporation  these  days,  when  people  start  talking  about 
strategic  IT  investments,  they’re  using  the  nomenclature  of  the 
committee,”  he  says.  “As  a  result,  we’re  better  able  to  make 
investment  decisions  in  the  context  of  the  whole  corporation 
rather  than  piece  by  piece,  where  the  pieces  often  have  con¬ 
flicting  visions  or  goals.” 

Walker  lists  five  tangible  ingredients  as  the  critical  elements 
behind  the  success  of  DecisionOne’s  IT  steering  committee: 
mandatory  attendance  (no  proxies  allowed),  senior  executive 
sponsorship  and  support,  a  decision  support  tool  for  priori¬ 
tizing  initiatives,  a  documentation  process  that  is  thorough 
but  brief  and  dedicated  communications  processes. 

Then  he  leans  forward  and  begins  describing  the  features 
that  he  believes  really  make  things  click:  a  culture  that  encour¬ 
ages  frank  and  candid  discussion.  A  certain  level  of  maturity 
among  members.  An  understanding  of  the  industry  in  which 
the  company  competes.  An  evangelist’s  approach  to  motiva¬ 
tion  and  team-building.  “The  CIO  needs  to  give  a  lot  of  care 
and  feeding  to  the  IT  steering  committee,”  says  Walker.  For 
example,  some  members  may  not  appreciate  the  drain  on  their 
time  or  may  doubt  the  return  on  their  investment  in  the  com¬ 


mittee.  Or  maybe  they  understand  the  power  of  the 
group  and  stew  over  its  potential  to  preside  over  their 
own  discrete  projects.  The  response  may  be  vocal  oppo¬ 
sition,  says  Walker,  adding  that  he’s  no  stranger  to  such 
hostility.  “Sometimes  you  need  to  do  some  pampering,” 
he  says.  “Whatever  the  situation,  it’s  critical  to  work 
with  your  members  on  an  individual  basis  and  to  make 
sure  they  remain  full  partners  in  the  process.” 

Politics  As  Usual 

There’s  very  little  action  in  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Computing  and  Telecommunications  at  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Mass.  Usually,  no  key  decisions  are  made.  No  votes 
are  taken.  No  dollars  are  allocated.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  noth¬ 
ing  is  accomplished. 

“It’s  vital  in  an  academic  environment,  where  you’ve  got 
groups  with  so  many  different  kinds  of  interests — faculty, 
administrators,  students — to  allow  representatives  from 
each  area  to  hear  about  what’s  going  on,”  explains  David 
Caldwell,  the  director  of  information  technologies  and  ser¬ 
vices.  “This  committee  is  indispensable  in  a  political  sense.” 

Colleges  tend  to  be  committee-happy,  and  Wheaton  is  no 
exception.  “We’re  not  organized  as  a  hierarchy  like  |many 
businesses]  are,”  says  Caldwell.  “A  lot  of  things  are  done 
through  influence  and  consensus.” 

The  committee  acts  as  an  advisory  body,  recommending  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  the  college’s  president,  who  must  approve  the  annual 
IT  budget,  and  the  President’s  Council,  which  advises  the  pres¬ 
ident  on  the  use  of  IT.  Formed  seven  years  ago,  its  first  goal  was 
a  five-  to  eight-year  IT  plan  that  included  such  initiatives  as  net- 


At  Wheaton  College, 
David  Caldwell  advises 
a  group  of  faculty, 
staff  and  students 
about  IT  investments. 
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working  the  campus,  replacing  administra¬ 
tive  systems,  putting  the  library  on  the 
Internet  and  equipping  every  faculty  and 
staff  member  with  a  workstation.  Having 
largely  accomplished  those  goals,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  since  turned  its  attention  to 
rethinking  its  overall  direction  and  lining  up 
a  new  set  of  goals.  That  will  take  time,  says 
Caldwell,  but  the  preparation  is  already  pay¬ 
ing  dividends.  “Conversations  about  what 
technology  is  for  and  what  we  want  it  to  do 
for  the  institution  have  been  going  on  in  lots 
of  places,”  he  adds.  “It’s  spread  out  from  this 
group.  As  a  result,  everyone  is  reading  from 
the  same  sheet  as  we  go  forward.” 

The  committee  is  cochaired  by  the  vice 
president  for  finance  and  operations  and  the 
associate  provost,  who  is  an  academic  offi¬ 
cer.  The  group’s  members  include  1 1  facul¬ 
ty,  staff  and  student  representatives  from 
around  the  campus  plus  Caldwell,  who, 
although  he’s  the  college’s  IT  expert,  sees  his 
function  in  the  committee  as  one  of  support. 
“They’re  the  ones  who  need  to  decide  what 
it  is  they  want  to  have  happen  here,”  he  says. 
“We  all  try  to  make  sure  they  state  their  deci¬ 
sions  in  general  enough  terms  so  that  I  have 
some  choice  in  how  we  implement  them.” 
Caldwell  does  most  of  his  committee- 
related  work  between  meetings  with  members  in 
one-on-one  discussions.  Meetings  are  fine  for  com¬ 
municating  in  broad  terms,  he  says,  but  leave  little 
time  to  address  individuals’  specific  concerns  and 
questions  about  technology.  Because  he  works  for 
an  academic  institution,  he  says,  he  is  often  looked 
to  as  a  technical  educator.  As  such,  he  chooses  read¬ 
ing  materials  to  prepare  members  for  upcoming 
meetings  and  presents  technical  background  infor¬ 
mation  at  meetings. 

Asked  if  he’d  prefer  a  position  of  greater  strate¬ 
gic  influence  within  the  committee,  Caldwell 
doesn’t  equivocate.  “This  committee  is  very  pow¬ 
erful,  because  each  of  the  two  chairs  has  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  ear  in  a  big  way,”  he  says.  By  shaping  com¬ 
mittee  members’  thinking  in  meetings  and  his 
day-to-day  work,  he  says,  he  has  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  over  where  proposals  go.  “I’m  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  command  things  to  happen,  but  I’m  defi¬ 
nitely  not  ceding  any  control,”  he  says. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  this  committee  has  been 
essential  in  developing  consensus  and  support  to 
get  the  funding  [from  the  college]  for  multimillion- 
dollar  projects  that  benefit  all  its  constituencies,” 
continues  Caldwell.  “I  don’t  believe  that  would  be 
possible  if  it  were  just  me  standing  there  saying, 
‘Hey,  let’s  do  this.  It’s  a  good  idea.’”  BE] 


Senior  Writer  David  Pearson  can  be  reached  at 
dpearson@cio.com. 


To  get  the  most  value  from  your  steering 
committee,  determine  which  format  works 
best  for  your  company 

fter  steering  committees  are  established,  sometimes  with 
great  fanfare,  they  often  fizzle.  Members  miss  meetings. 
Leaders  show  up  without  clear  agendas.  From  there,  com¬ 
plete  abandonment  can't  be  far  behind.  The  problem?  Confusion. 
Time-strapped  executives  simply  have  less  patience  than  ever  for 
activities  with  murky  objectives.  Michael  Earl,  professor  of  infor¬ 
mation  management  at  the  London  Business  School  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  advisor  to  CIO,  has  been  studying  IT  steering  committees 
for  a  decade  and  has  concluded  that  there  are  four  breeds.  When 
you  decide  which  one  is  fight  for  your  company's  goals,  you'll 
have  a  better  idea  who  should  participate  in  the  committee,  how 
often  to  meet  and  what  the  committee  should  do. 

figures  out  which  initiatives  to  pursue, 
setting  priorities  and  allocating  resources  to  the  most  important 
projects.  "Many  of  these  have  died  out  over  the  past  10  years," 
says  Earl.  "Their  job  has  been  taken  over  by  management  teams 
in  divisions  or  by  executive  teams  or  boards  at  the  corporate 
level — on  which,  of  course,  we  hope  the  CIO  has  a  seat." 

sets  technology  policies  and  makes 
architecture  decisions.  "These  sort  of  struggled  for  a  bit  but  have 
come  back,"  notes  Earl.  "People  realized  that  architecture  mat¬ 
ters,  and  getting  the  right  standards  and  policies  in  place  is  an 
important  function.  But  it  can't  be  left  to  the  IT  people  alone 
because  the  business  drivers  have  got  to  feed  those  decisions. 
Plus  a  whole  host  of  new  technologies,  led  by  the  Internet  and 
intranets,  are  raising  new  questions."  This  committee  typically  is 
chaired  by  a  non-IT  vice  president.  "The  CIO  has  got  to  be  quite 
political  about  this — enlisting  the  right  people  to  be  informed 
about  the  area  and  to  own  its  decisions,"  says  Earl. 

plans  and  controls  the  mission  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  IS  departments  in  enterprises  where  IT  functions  as  a 
business  within  the  business,  with  its  own  executive  committee  or 
shareholder  advisory  board,  and  is  staffed  with  a  mix  of  IT 
employees  and  end  users.  "These  are  starting  to  reappear,"  says 
Earl.  "It's  not  something  every  corporation  should  have,  it's  an 
obvious  thing  to  do  if  you  start  to  run  IT  as  an  arm's-length 
business." 

is  an  education  or  publicity  machine  aimed  at 
demonstrating  new  ideas  and  technologies  and  sharing  experi¬ 
ences  across  divisions.  "These  activities  are  largely  being 
absorbed  into  businesses,"  says  Earl.  "That's  good  because,  in 
some  ways,  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  have  big  events  that 
keep  saying  'IT  is  special.'  It's  better  when  you  can  share  the 
spotlight  with  other  areas,  and  use  the  forum  to  prepare  your 
group  for  this  type  of  interaction." 

-D.  Pearson  T 
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GIANT  LEAP 
FOR  E-MAIL 

Imagine,  e-mail  that  goes  where  no  e-mail  has  gone  before. 

Using  the  Internet  as  its  launching  pad,  e-mail  that  can  circle  the  planet  to  make  workgroups  work. 

Expanded  e-mail  that  makes  users  six  times  more  productive  than  users  of  competitive  products* 

With  the  freedom,  flexibility,  and  friendliness  of  an  out-of-the-box  solution — 
that  can  still  be  easily  optimized  to  your  needs. 

And  can  leverage  your  existing  network  investment  for  maximum  impact  at  minimum  cost. 
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Novell  GroupWise  5.2  makes  it  possible. 

GroupWise®  5.2  technology  is  as  easy  to  use  as  ordinary  e-mail, 

but  offers  a  rich  array  of  expanded  capabilities — such  as  calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging, 

threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking — that  takes  ordinary  e-mail  out  of  this  world. 

And  puts  a  whole  new  world  of  productive  tools  within  reach  of  any  user,  any  browser,  any  platform, 
any  server  (yes,  even  NT).  It's  also  Java®-enabled,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  administer. 

It's  no  wonder  nearly  three  out  of  four  people  who  try  GroupWise,  buy  it. 

So  try  it — FREE.  Get  a  free  three-user  CD  version  of  the  full  product  by  calling  1-800-778-1850  or  download  it  from  our  Web  site. 

It's  a  small  step  for  you — but  a  giant  leap  for  your  business. 
www.novell.com/groupwise/leap 
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IN  THIS  SECTION 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ART, 
NEW  PRODUCTS 
AND  STAYI  N  G  AHEAD 
OF  THE  CURVE 

Edited  by  Howard  Baldwin 


SENIOR  NETWORK  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Matt  Douglass  says  he  is  going  through 
a  fun  period  in  his  career.  But  what  a 
strange  idea  of  fun.  He’s  participating 
in  the  integration  and  systems  manage¬ 
ment  of  three  data  centers  and  three  disparate 
wide  area  networks  serving  320  managed  care 
facilities  across  the  United  States — the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  triple  merger  last  spring  that 
created  Foundation  Health  Systems  Inc.  in 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

In  the  first  phase,  Douglass  consolidated  the  sys¬ 
tems  management  under  the  centralized  monitoring 
capability  of  TME  10  NetView  from  IBM  business  unit 
Tivoli  Systems.  That  allowed  him  to  manage  a  mix  of 
mainframes,  Unix  systems  and  Windows  NT  servers, 
among  other  diversified  platforms,  scattered  throughout 
the  enterprise.  “This  has  been  going  fairly  smoothly,” 
says  Douglass.  Since  the  completion  of  the  first  phase,  he 
admits,  the  hurdles  have  gotten  bigger.  “Our  business 
process  requires  24/7  availability,  so  we’re  going  to  do  a 
lot  of  testing  to  find  the  right  administrative  tools  [for 
systems  management  across  the  network].” 

Douglass  isn’t  alone  in  his  quest  for  an  all-in-one  sys¬ 
tems  management  product.  Thousands  of  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  are  undertaking  a  similar 
search.  The  continued  shifts  to 
client/server  computing,  corporate 
expansion  and  acquisitions  have 
turned  information  systems  into  liv¬ 
ing,  growing  monsters  that  become 
more  difficult  to  tame  each  year.  And 
CIOs  are  walking  a  tightrope  to  find 
the  solutions  that  will  make  their 
enterprises  run  smoothly.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is,  the  solutions  don’t  yet  exist. 


USB  Versus  FireWire 


ERP  Connections 


Java  Business  Applets 
Network  Design  Tool 


The  Gaps  in  Systems 
Management 

A  familiar  dilemma : 
best  of  breed  versus  all  in  one 


Can  IT  organizations  put  their  trust  in  all-encom¬ 
passing  products  from  the  “Big  Three”:  Computer 
Associates  International  Inc.’s  Unicenter  TNG,  IBM’s 
TME  10  NetView  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  HP 
OpenView?  Or  are  they  stuck  integrating  a  variety  of 
best-of-breed  products?  CIOs  say  they  they’d  like  to 
work  with  all-encompassing  frameworks,  but  such  a 
move  is  not  yet  practical.  “Perhaps  in  a  few  years  when 
that  technology  has  matured,”  says  Gerrit  Schutte,  senior 
vice  president  of  IS  infrastructure  for  Mutual  of  Omaha 
Insurance  Co.  in  Nebraska. 

The  Big  Three  companies  are  still  developing  the 
frameworks  that  provide  the  core  components  for  build¬ 
ing  and  deploying  enterprise  management,  but  each  com¬ 
pany  is  building  its  product  in  a  radically  different  way, 
suggests  Jonathan  Eunice,  analyst  and  IT  advisor  for 
technology  consultancy  Illuminata  Inc.  of  Nashua,  N.H. 

Computer  Associates  is  following  the  Microsoft  model 
of  integrated  product  suites  with  its  own  application  pro¬ 
gram  interface  (API)  specifications  and  consolidation  of 
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third-party  technology,  such  as  the  agent 
and  help  desk  tools  it  acquired  from 
Legent  Corp. 

The  IBM  model  takes  a  different 
approach.  “IBM  will  provide  the  plat¬ 
form,  the  APIs  and  a  couple  of  core  com¬ 
ponents,”  says  Eunice,  citing  such  tools 
as  scheduling  and  software  delivery. 
Then  the  company  invites  interested  par¬ 
ties  such  as  customers  and  other  devel¬ 
opers  to  get  together  and  discuss  the 
requirements.  It’s  more  akin  to  an  open 
systems  model. 

CIOs  are  walking  a  tightrope 
to  find  the  solutions  that 
will  make  their  enterprises 
run  smoothly. 


As  for  Hewlett-Packard,  Eunice 
regards  its  purchase  of  Symantec  Corp.’s 
Norton  Administrator  for  Networks  as 
a  last-ditch  effort  to  crack  the  frame¬ 
work  market.  “But  it’s  a  very  ‘late  in  the 
day’  effort,”  he  says.  He  views  Hewlett- 
Packard  and  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  pri¬ 
marily  as  original  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  (OEMs),  whose  primary  interest 
is  in  their  own  hardware  platforms. 

It  has  become  a  fierce  battle  among  the 
three  models.  There  is  much  to  criticize 
about  the  monolithic  CA  design,  but  it’s 
an  extremely  successful  economic  model 
that  is  able  to  develop  products  faster 
than  the  other  two.  Eunice  isn’t  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  open  systems  model  offered 
by  IBM  “simply  because  of  the  amount 
of  time  and  energy  it  takes  for  multiple 
parties  to  come  to  an  agreement.” 

Can't  Wait  for  the  Future 

Meanwhile,  CIOs  and  their  staffs  con¬ 
cur:  You  have  to  get  the  job  done  today. 
You  can’t  worry  about  what’s  coming 
three  years  down  the  road.  The  prob¬ 
lems  won’t  wait.  The  logical  approach 
is  to  examine  the  capabilities  of  your 
existing  tools  and  determine  how  well 
they  integrate  with  your  console  man¬ 
agement  system.  If  you  spot  significant 
gaps  or  problem  areas,  you  must  evalu¬ 
ate  alternative  tools. 


The  Promise  of  Plug 
and  Play...Again 

But  if  it  works ,  look  for  lower  support  costs 


The  holy  grail  ol  periph- 
eral  connectivity  is  remark¬ 
ably  simple.  Everyone  wants 
to  be  able  to  plug  in  a  new  device 
as  simply  as  one  pops  a  movie  into 
a  VCR.  If  only  the  person  who’d 
invented  the  electrical  plug  had 
worked  on  computers,  too. 

Windows  95  was  supposed  to 
support  so-called  plug  and  play, 
but  it  was  hit-or-miss  whether  the 
peripheral  was  equally  savvy. 
Macintoshes  have  always  been 
pretty  good  about  accepting 
external  devices,  but  not  while 
they’re  running. 

The  industry’s  trying  again.  In 
the  coming  year,  we’ll  see  the 
widespread  rollout  of  two  plug- 
and-play  technologies:  the  universal 
serial  bus  (USB)  and  FireWire. 
What’s  the  difference?  Simply  put, 
it’s  speed  versus  expandability. 

The  USB  standard,  developed 
by  Intel  Corp.  along  with  seven 
other  companies,  lets  you  daisy- 
chain  up  to  127  peripherals  not 
known  for  spitting  bits  quickly 


(think  keyboards  and  mice);  the 
transfer  speed  is  12Mbps.  The 
FireWire  standard,  developed  by 
Apple  Computer  Inc.,  lets  you  con¬ 
nect  up  to  63  peripherals  that  act 
more  like  firehoses  (think  digital 
cameras  and  scanners);  its  transfer 
speed  is  200Mbps,  with  a  future 


specification  calling  for  double 
that.  Unlike  any  other  previously 
developed  standard,  you’ll  also  be 
able  to  plug  and  unplug  devices 
while  the  computer’s  on. 

“For  CIOs,  both  USB  and  1394 
are  tremendously  beneficial  tech- 


USB  VERSUS  FIREWIRE 


nologies,”  says  Mark  Kirstein,  an 
analyst  at  market  research  company 
In-Stat  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  “They’re 
part  of  the  incremental  step  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  PC  easier  to  use,  easier  to 
maintain  and  easier  to  upgrade  with¬ 
out  having  to  spend  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  on  each  user’s  box.” 

Adding  simpler  peripherals  to  cur¬ 
rent  machines  is  even  getting  tough  to 
do,  says  Kirstein,  citing  the  example 
of  a  co-worker  who  couldn’t  connect 
his  handheld  Pilot  computer  to  his  PC 
because  he  ran  out  of  serial  ports. 
“From  an  MIS  standpoint,  how  much 
does  that  peripheral  cost  if  I  have  to 
go  out  and  buy  a  new  serial  port 
[card]  and  install  it?  A  lot  of  the  MIS 
guys  might  be  able  to  walk  through 
that  pretty  quick,  but  the  users  can’t.” 
Of  course,  as  with  any  new  tech¬ 
nology,  there  have  been  glitches 
with  software  drivers.  Some  crit¬ 
ics  believe  that  USB  won’t  work 
smoothly  until  Windows  98 
arrives,  and  FireWire  is  still  avail¬ 
able  only  as  an  add-in  card  from 
Adaptec  Inc.  While  USB-capable  PCs 
have  just  recently  become  available, 
even  Macintoshes  with  FireWire  on 
the  motherboard  aren’t  available  yet. 

Ultimately,  you  may  not  want 
to  invest  in  new  PCs  and  peripherals 
just  to  take  advantage  of  USB  and 
FireWire;  you  may  want  to  sit  down 
and  calculate  the  ROI  based 
on  decreased  costs  of  adding  per¬ 
ipherals.  You  could  be  pleasantly 
surprised. 

-Howard  Baldwin 
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Emerging 

Technology 

“The  historical  evolution  of  our  company  has  influenced  the 
choice  of  some  of  the  products  we  use,”  explains  Sandra  Potter, 
IT  specialist  for  Air  Products  and  Chemicals  Inc.  in 
Trexlertown,  Pa.  AP&C  has  a  heavy  investment  in  HP 
OpenView  IT/Operations  and  other  HP  OpenView  tools, 
which  are  deeply  integrated  within  the  IT  architecture,  but 
Potter  says  she  continues  to  explore  and  test  alternatives,  even 
though  she’s  not  planning  to  switch.  “Sometimes  it  makes  sense 
to  change,  but  you  have  to  weigh  the  costs  against  the  bene¬ 
fits.”  Such  investments  can  be  pricey — anywhere  from  a  quar¬ 
ter-  to  a  half-million  dollars  or  more — and  involve  a  deploy¬ 
ment  period  that  could  last  several  years. 

As  loyal  as  Potter  is  to 
HP  OpenView,  others 
are  equally  loyal  to  the 
TME  10  Net  View  or  the 
Unicenter  TNG  camps 
and  often  justify  their 
choices  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons,  saying  the  compet¬ 
ing  platforms  lack  tight 
network  integration, 
have  poor  partner  inte¬ 
gration  programs  and 
offer  pricing  structures  that  aren’t  cost-effective. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  choosing  one  platform  over  an¬ 
other,  these  criticisms  have  opened  the  doors  for  companies  like 
Boole  &  Babbage  Inc.,  Candle  Corp.,  BMC  Software  Inc., 
Novadigm  Inc.,  Platinum  Technology  Inc.  and  others.  These 
companies  provide  best-of-breed  solutions  for  administrating 
such  important  elements  as  operating  systems,  large  financial 
applications,  databases  and  data  warehouses.  To  be  successful, 
these  companies  must  be  able  to  partner  with  the  framework 
developers  and  integrate  their  offerings  into  the  enterprise. 

Analysts  say  the  flexibility  of  competitors  is  forcing  Computer 
Associates  toward  a  more  open  systems  model  (enabling  CIOs 
to  substitute  third-party  solutions  for  some  of  the  company’s 
shrink-wrapped  modules)  and  is  driving  IBM  to  aggressively 
add  more  system  and  network  functionality  to  its  framework. 

Fortunately,  when  Mutual  of  Omaha  went  shopping  for 
financial  and  human  resources  enterprise  software,  “we  judged 
the  selection  of  PeopleSoft  [Inc.]  to  a  large  degree  on  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Computer  Associates,”  says  Schutte,  senior  vice 
president  of  IS  infrastructure  for  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance 
Co.  in  Nebraska.  If  vendors  want  to  sell  their  products  to 
Mutual  of  Omaha,  they  have  to  demonstrate  that  their  prod¬ 
ucts  slide  into  the  Unicenter  TNG  framework  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  management  of  operating  parameters.  If  they  don’t,  they’re 
given  an  opportunity  to  adapt  them. 

For  the  most  part,  partnership  programs  are  moving  ahead 
at  full  speed.  Third-party  tools  developers  say  that  IBM  and 
CA  routinely  make  software  development  kits,  APIs  and  train¬ 
ing  seminars  available  to  the  industry.  These  kits  and  APIs 
aren’t  just  being  used  by  third-party  systems  and  network  man¬ 
agement  tools  developers.  Application  vendors  and  in-house 
development  staffs  are  using  them  to  “instrument”  their  appli- 


Progress  with  Process 

WHEN  WE  LAST  TUNED  IN  TO  THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
getting  enterprise  applications  to  talk  to  each 
other  ("Crossing  No  Man's  Land,"  CIO  Section  1, 
Dec.  1 , 1 997),  getting  information  out  of  an  Oracle  database 
and  into  a  PeopleSoft  human  resources  application  was  no 
picnic.  It  still  isn't.  But  CrossRoads  Software  Inc.  in 
Burlingame,  Calif.,  is  taking  aim  at  the  problem.  Its  new 
series  of  modules — dubbed  "processware" — provides  a 
bridge  not  only  between  applications  from  The  Baan  Co., 
PeopleSoft  Inc.  and  SAP  AG  but  also  between  those  applica¬ 
tions  and  other  products.  These  modules  implement  busi¬ 
ness  rules  and  logic  not  found  in  the  underlying  applications, 
encapsulating  them  so  that  they  can  collaborate  with  anoth¬ 
er  independent  application.  These  modules  reside  in  the 
CrossRoads  Interchange  Server,  which  runs  on  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  Windows  NT  (connected  databases,  however,  can  be 
running  on  different  operating  systems). 

First  out  of  the  chute  is  its  Crossroads  Customer  Interac¬ 
tion,  an  application  that  links  enterprise  resource  applica¬ 
tions  with  customer-interaction  applications  from  Aurum 
Software  Inc.,  Clarify  Inc.,  Scopus  Technology  Inc.,  Trilogy  De¬ 
velopment  Group  Inc.  and  The  Vantive  Corp.  Applications 
from  Oracle  Corp.  and  Siebel  Systems  Inc.  will  be  added  soon, 
and  further  down  the  line  the  company  plans  to  release 
modules  for  human  resources  and  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment.  The  price  is  based  on  the  configuration  of  the  compo¬ 
nents — modules,  number  of  database  connections  and 
other  variables.  Typical  configurations  have  ranged  from 
$250,000  to  $1  million.  For  more  information,  call  650  685- 
9966  or  visit  www.crossroads-software.com. 

Java  Apps  To  Go 

VER  NOTICED  THAT  USERS  RARELY  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 
of  all  the  features  in  those  humongous  software 
suites?  instead  of  offering  bigger  office  suites,  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  offering  a  down¬ 
sized  group  in  its  new  eSuite  applets.  They  encompass  every 
productivity  application  most  users  need — word  processing, 
e-mail,  spreadsheet,  calendar,  chart,  presentation  graphics 
and  address  book — but  they're  Java-based,  which  means 
they're  small  and  relatively  simple. 

Lotus's  goal  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  deployment,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  support  for  desktop  users,  while  increasing  the 
speed  with  which  Internet-,  extranet-  or  intranet-based  ap¬ 
plications  can  be  built.  Bundled  with  the  eSuite  DevPack  de¬ 
velopment  toolkit,  these  applets  can  be  incorporated  into 
any  PC  or  network  computer  that  supports  Java  1.1. 

The  applications  run  under  the  eSuite  Workplace  soft¬ 
ware,  a  desktop  that  incorporates  a  Web  browser,  3270  and 
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5250  terminal  emulation,  far  from  HBM  mainframes  and 


minicomputers,  and  a  file  manager.  The  DevPack  also  includes 
tools  for  sharing  data  between  applets  and  pulling  data 
from  legacy  systems.  The  eSuite  Workplace  will  be  available 
in  early  1998  for  $49  per  user.  For  more  information,  call 
617  577-8500  or  visit  esuite.lotus.com. 

Simplify  Network  Design 

Designing  a  network  on  paper  and  deploying 
the  real  thing  successfully  are  two  different  things 
entirely.  Think  of  it  as  seeing  something  in  two 
dimensions  and  then  seeing  it  in  three  dimensions. 
Advanced  Visual  Data  Inc.  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  hopes  to 
help  bridge  the  gap  with  its  new  design  tool,  NetCracker 
Designer. 


Targeting  network  professionals  at  all  levels,  NetCracker 
Designer  lets  users  design,  demonstrate,  validate  and  docu¬ 
ment  networks — as  well  as  compare  different  configuration 
options — before  investing  in  equipment.  An  animation  fea¬ 
ture  lets  users  watch  simulated  network  traffic  and  see  how 
it  behaves  in  certain  situations.  The  software  automatically 
checks  to  confirm  network  nodes  are  properly  connected 
and  includes  a  database  of  network  devices  from  which  the 
design  can  be  built.  The  software  can  help  create  data,  voice 
or  video  networks. 

Priced  at  $1,995  for  a  single-user  license,  NetCracker  De¬ 
signer  is  currently  shipping  for  PCs  running  Windows  95  and 
Windows  NT.  NetCracker  Professional,  a  version  with  sophis¬ 
ticated  simulation  as  well  as  analysis  and  design  tools,  is 
scheduled  to  be  released  by  summer  1998.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  781  736-0860  or  visit  www.avdinc.com. 


cations.  They  can  embed  dozens  of  performance  metrics  into 
their  applications  to  monitor  these  applications  proactively  at 
the  administrator’s  console,  just  as  they  would  monitor  a  router 
or  a  server. 

Fewer  Choices,  More  Integration 

The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  there  is  no  one-size-fits-all 
solution.  “It’s  almost  impossible  to  manage  our  diverse  sys¬ 
tems  with  one  or  two  administrative  tools,”  says  Robert 
Pisano,  former  project  manager  for  system  integration  at 
Ameritech  Inc.  in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

Ameritech  has  integrated  HP  Open  View,  Sun  Microsystems’ 
Solstice  SunNet  Manager,  Cisco  Systems  Inc.’s  CiscoWorks,  Bay 
Networks  Inc.’s  Optivity  and  other  tools  into  its  network  fabric 
to  monitor  lower-level  networks  and  their  elements.  All  events 
and  threshold  alerts  feed  into  a  ticketing  system  that  Ameritech 
has  built  into  Boole  &  Babbage’s  Command/Post.  The  order  in 
which  systems  are  adjusted  or  fixed  depends  on  the  severity  of 
the  alarm  and  whether  those  systems  are  mission-critical. 

“If  we  didn’t  integrate  all  the  administrative  reports  into  a 
single  console,”  Pisano  says,  “we’d  need  an  army  of  techni¬ 
cians  to  monitor  multiple  Command/Post  sessions  and  another 
army  of  technical  people  to  solve  the  problems.” 

The  kind  of  consolidation  Ameritech  has  done  at  the  console 
level  is  indicative  of  what’s  happening  on  the  vendor  side,  says 
Illuminata’s  Eunice.  “Administrative  tools  vendors  are  merg¬ 
ing  in  order  to  acquire  the  strongest  technologies.”  But,  he  adds, 
niche  players  like  Boole  &  Babbage  are  much  more  pragmatic 
— they’re  not  trying  to  fight  the  framework  wars.  “They’re 
telling  prospective  customers  to  pick  the  framework  they  want 
and  they’ll  fit  in  there.”  They  also  fit  better  into  IT  budgets. 

A  Browser  in  Your  Future 

Despite  advances  in  enterprise  management  capability,  IT 
organizations  are  still  concerned  that  too  often  the  industry 
grips  the  coattails  of  the  latest  hot  technology  instead  of  adding 
greater  functionality  to  existing  tools  or  working  toward  a 
common  interface  standard. 

But  Web-based  browser  technology  is  on  the  horizon,  and 
that  may  help  heal  the  wounds  where  an  interface  standard  is 
concerned.  Pisano  predicts  that  IT  organizations  will  benefit 
in  two  ways  from  a  Web-based  interface.  “The  cost  per  seat 
should  go  down  because  you  won’t  have  to  maintain  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  of  software  at  all  user  stations,  and  training  time 
and  costs  will  be  greatly  reduced.”  He  also  feels  that  because 
the  Web-based  interface  can  view  command  and  operational 
structures  uniformly,  administrators  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
global  view  of  their  networks  as  well  as  upstream  and  down¬ 
stream  relationships  to  outages. 

While  framework  developers  continue  to  pack  more  fea¬ 
tures  into  their  already  bloated  products,  a  combination  of 
best-of-breed  solutions  still  rules  IT  kingdoms.  BEI 

Peter  Ruber  is  based  in  Oakdale,  N.Y.,  and  writes  about  en¬ 
terprise  technology  and  networking  issues.  He  can  be  reached 
at  lbsb20a@prodigy.com. 
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PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  FROM  CIO  COMMUNICATIONS 

IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 

The  six  recipients  of  the  1998  Enterprise  Value  Awards  have  made  innovative  use 
of  information  technology  to  achieve  business  goals.  CIO  profiles  the  winners  and 
the  systems  they  created  through  the  use  of  effective  business/IS  collaboration. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  Sixth  Annual  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 

Feb.  1-4,  1998  •  Ritz-Carlton  Laguna  Niguel  •  Dana  Point,  Calif. 

The  systems  enterprises  implement  to  increase  revenue  have  changed  dramatically, 
due  to  the  opportunities  of  the  digital  world.  Join  Harvard  Business  School  profes¬ 
sor  F.  Warren  McFarlan  as  he  leads  participants  through  interactive  lectures  and  a 
case  study  designed  to  examine  how  IT  investments  add  value  to  business  strategy. 
The  retreat  will  also  honor  the  winners  of  the  1998  Enterprise  Value  Awards,  an  in¬ 
novative  group  of  organizations  that  have  realized  profit  from  strategic  IT  planning. 
Contact  CIO  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 

Forging  Customer,  People  and  Business  Partnerships 

April  26-29,  1998  •  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  •  Orlando,  Fla. 

Alliances  among  strategic  business  partners,  key  clients  and  high-level  employees 
are  imperative  in  today’s  evolving  marketplace.  The  CIO  is  in  the  position  to  create 
leadership  initiatives  that  drive  these  alliances  and  challenge  conventional  business 
models  of  communication.  This  conference  will  examine  innovative  ways  to 
strengthen  customer  relationships,  attract  and  retain  the  right  caliber  of  profes¬ 
sional  staff  and  drive  collaboration  between  the  organization  and  its  constituents. 
Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  RESEARCH  RESULTS 


NEW! 


THE  I.S.  STAFFING  CRISIS:  TRENDS  AND  SOLUTIONS 


This  study  details  what  31 6  CIOs  in  multiple  regions  and  industries  are  doing  about  the  IS 
staffing  crisis. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 


IMPLEMENTING  I.T.  STRATEGY:  TRENDS,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

As  part  of  CIO's  Best  Practice  Series,  this  survey  provides  critical  and  timely  information  from 
more  than  300  companies  that  you  can  use  to  develop  a  winning  IT  strategic  planning  process. 
PRICE:  $975  Contact:  Lisa  Wilson-Wirth  at  508  935-4068  or  research@cio.com 


TECHNOLOGY  DEPLOYMENT  AND  SPENDING  SURVEY 

A  CIO/ Morgan  Stanley,  Dean  Witter,  Discover  &  Co.  survey  reveals  where  IT  dollars  go  and 
which  new  technologies  are  finding  acceptance. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 


MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

This  study  focuses  on  understanding  the  formal  (and  informal)  policy  choices  companies  are 
making  to  benefit  from  the  Internet's  vast  resources  while  maintaining  acceptable  levels  of 
security,  productivity  and  efficiency. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Wilson-Wirth  at  508  935-4068  or  research@cio.com 

TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MANAGING  I.T.  STANDARDS 

This  study  provides  best  practices  for  managing  corporate  technology  standards. 

PRICE:  $795  Contact:  Lisa  Wilson-Wirth  at  508  935-4068  or  research@cio.com 

1995  CIO  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION  SURVEY 

Based  on  the  responses  of  1 ,000  IS  executives,  this  survey  looks  at  compensation  as  it  relates 
to  years  of  experience,  budget,  age,  gender,  company  size  and  education. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 
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It’s  no  surprise  that  Federal  Express  uses  the  latest  technology  to 
stay  one  step  ahead.  NCD  delivered  desktop  solutions  for  FedEx. 

Recently,  Federal  Express  Corporation  (FedEx)  replaced  nearly  3,000  terminals 
with  NCD  HMX  desktop  devices  at  15  customer  service  sites  across  the  U.S. 


According  to  Dave  Barnwell,  Federal  Express  Corporate  Director  of  Customer  Service  Technology 
Systems,  there  were  three  criteria  for  the  new  desktops:  “First,  they  had  to  improve  the  job  design 
of  the  Customer  Service  Reps.  CSRs  had  to  like  it  more,  and  have  their  job  enriched  by  having  it. 
NCD  met  that.  Secondly,  they  had  to  improve  customer  service.  They  are  doing  that.  Finally,  it 
had  to  pay  for  itself.  It’s  done  that,  too.” 


Give  NCD  a 
snapshot  of 
your  network 
environment 
today  and  let  us  show  you  how  our  thin  clients 
can  work  for  your  enterprise.  To  submit  your 
info,  visit  www.ncd.com/FedEx.html  or  call 
1-800-866-4080  ext.  7465 


“Centralized  maintenance  was  also  a  big  issue.  When  you  think  about  1 5  sites  and  that  number 
of  seats...”  Now,  FedEx  CSRs  have  17”  color  monitors  and  are  running  mainframe  apps,  customer 
service  apps,  WinCenter  (which  delivers  MS  Office  apps)  and  the  Internet.  “In  essence,  I  have  four 
different  computers,  all  in  one  desktop  device.”  said  Barnwell.  “We  would  make  the  same  decision 
again,  (NCD)  turned  out  to  be  less  expensive  and  easier  to  support.” 

“Not  only  does  NCD  offer  a  very  good  product,  they’ve  enhanced  their  relationship  by  working 
more  closely  with  us  to  understand  our  needs,  and  then  come  up  with  solutions.  I’m  very  pleased.” 

NCD  is  the  recognized  leader  in  thin-client  network  access  devices,  having  installed  more 
than  400,000  worldwide.  We’re  proud  to  provide  network  computer  solutions  for  exceptional 
companies  such  as  Federal  Express.  What  can  we  do  for  you? 


NCD 
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Register  NOW  to  attend  the  Internet  Commerce  Expo  in 
Boston.  ICE  is  the  ONE  event  dedicated  to  providing  you  the 
high  quality  programs  you  must  have  to  stay  at  the  leading  edge 
of  the  latest  innovations  in  Internet  and  Web-based  business. 

^  The  Industry’s  Largest  and  Most 

Comprehensive  Conference  Program 

•  Over  100  Educational  Sessions 

•  Over  200  Expert  Speakers 

•  6  Keynote  Addresses  From  Internet  Industry  Luminaries 

•  Brand  Name  Vendor  Workshops 

•  Professional  Certification  Programs 

•  In-depth  coverage  of  the  todays  most  vital  Internet  business  issues 


Internet 

Commerce 

Expo 


Conference:  March  23-26,  1998 

Exhibits  8  The  Internet  Open: 

March  24-26,1998 

World  Trade  Center  •  Boston 

The  Internet  OpenSM 

The  largest  live  demonstration  and  evaluation 
program  ofWeb-based  business  applications. 

^  The  Executive  Conference 
Internet  Strategies  For 
Business  T  ransformation 

Case  studies  of  successful  Internet  Commerce 
utilization  by  some  of  America’s  leading 
corporations. 

^  The  Internet  Town  MeetingSM 

The  liveliest  and  most  popular  forum  for 
debating  today’s  hottest  Internet  business 
issues. 

^  Over  200  Internet  Vendors 
and  Internet  Open 
Application  Providers 

0  Plus... 

Visit  and  shop  at  America’s  largest  online 
bookstore  —  the  official  bookstore  of  ICE. 


Don't  wait.  Because  it's  not  business  as  usual  anymore. 


www.idg.com/ice 
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Working  Smart 

MAXIMIZING  THE  PAYOFF  FROM  I.T. 


Any  student  of  supply-side 
economics  will  tell  you  that 
to  succeed  in  the  market¬ 
place,  you  need  to  increase 
production  to  meet  demand.  In  the 
collectibles  business,  however,  the 
opposite  is  true:  Success  comes  from 
creating  a  perception  of  scarcity.  But 
given  the  fickleness  of  the  collector’s 
market,  it’s  often  difficult  to  determine 
the  optimum  allocation  of  products 
for  each  location. 

Dan  Barth,  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  Dallas-based 
Pinnacle  Brands  Inc.,  which 
markets  several  brands  of 
sports  trading  cards,  knew 
the  company  needed  a  better 
allocation  strategy  if  it  hoped 
to  protect  the  value  of  its  col¬ 
lectible  merchandise.  The 
company  decided  to  replace 
its  “gut  feeling”  approach  to 
product  distribution  with 
analytical  tools  to  help  the 
sales  force  better  manage  its 
territories. 

Before  automation  was 
introduced,  Pinnacle  had 
no  distribution  control,  according 
to  Barth.  The  field  e-mailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  inventory  levels  and  prices 
(regarding  Pinnacle’s  products  and  those 
from  competing  companies)  gathered 
from  store  displays.  Sales  staff  at  the 
home  office  rekeyed  the  data  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  database  that  officials  used  to  fore¬ 
cast  demand,  set  production  levels  and 
calculate  allocations.  Because  sales  reps 
had  limited  access  to  the  database  before 
taking  orders,  they  prepared  for  pend¬ 
ing  sales  calls  by  e-mailing  ad  hoc 
queries  for  analyses  on  particular  cus¬ 
tomers.  As  much  as  a  week  later,  the  reps 
received  responses  answering  only  spe¬ 
cific  questions  and  leaving  no  opportu¬ 
nity  for  follow-up  queries.  This  resulted 
in  inaccurate  sales  data,  which  meant 
reps  shut  out  products  to  some  cus¬ 
tomers  while  sending  others  more  inven- 


Pinnacle  Brands' 
Sales-Force 
Automation 
System 


tory  than  they  could  sell. 

In  October  1996,  Pinnacle  launched  a 
sales-force  automation  system  to  give  the 
field  sales  force  on-demand  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  about  customer  buying  patterns 
and  product  activity  by  sport,  brand  and 
price  point.  The  sales  force  uses  the  data 
to  determine  the  best  retail  channels  and 
the  optimum  inventory  for  each  location. 

The  new  system — which  employs 
XcelleNet’s  Remote  Ware  communica¬ 
tion  software  to  transmit  customer  and 
product  analyses  from  a  Cognos  rela¬ 
tional  database,  Lotus  Notes  and  Mail 
and  PowerPoint  sales  presentations — 
gives  field  salespeople  equipped  with 
Compaq  notebooks  the  timely  support 
data  they  need  to  sell  product  appropri¬ 
ately.  The  central  database  has  been 
replaced  by  a  database  built  using 


Oracle’s  Financials  applications  suite. 
Pinnacle  is  now  “able  to  much  more 
effectively  distribute  product  to  channels 
that  demonstrate  more  profitable  sell- 
through,”  says  Barth.  By  having  ready 
access  to  the  most  recent  delivery  and 
sales  figures,  reps  can  better  allocate 
products.  For  example,  customers  who 
bought  100  cases  of  cards  but  returned 
20  would  be  allocated  85  or  90  cases  on 
the  next  sales  call. 

Pinnacle  now  maintains  product  value 
by  accurately  supplying  its 
channels  just  short  of  demand. 
“Our  accuracy  of  distribution 
has  increased  about  90  per¬ 
cent,”  Barth  says. 

Barth  also  credits  the  system 
with  helping  Pinnacle  time 
merchandising  strategy  more 
effectively.  Armed  with  detailed 
analyses,  sales  reps  are  better 
able  to  convince  retailers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  year-long  programs 
that  include  cards  for  baseball, 
hockey,  football  and  basketball. 
“It’s  a  good  way  to  protect  our 
shelf  space  at  an  outlet  because 
as  demand  peaks  and  ebbs,  we’re 
constantly  replacing  one  hot 
product  with  the  next,”  he  says. 

According  to  Barth,  the  Remote  Ware 
communication  technology  has  enabled 
Pinnacle  to  transmit  more  information 
to  the  field  without  increasing  dial-up 
connection  time.  “We’re  giving  our  sales 
force  concrete  information  to  override 
gut  intuition  and  manage  their  territo¬ 
ries  more  effectively,”  he  says.  In  a  busi¬ 
ness  where  shelf  life  is  short  and  value  is 
based  on  perceived  scarcity,  Pinnacle  is 
using  technology  to  help  turn  popular 
products  into  prized  collectibles. 

Debby  Young,  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Framingham,  Mass.,  can  be  reached 
at  dscribe@erols.com. 

Associate  Editor  Megan  Santosus 
welcomes  Working  Smart  ideas  at 
santosus@cio.com. 
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April  26-29, 1998 


The  Powerful  IT  Organization: 

Forging  Customer,  People  and 
Business  Partnerships 


Aliances  among  strategic 
business  partners,  key 
customers  and  sought-after 
employees  are  being  powered 
by  information  technology 
and  the  CIO.  Leadership  and 
successful  collaborations  have 
become  imperative  as  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  IT  and  business  goals, 
increased  strain  on  profit  margins  and 
elusive  corporate  cultures  accelerate. 

At  our  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  The  Powerful 
IT  Organization:  Forging  Customer,  People  and 
Business  Partnerships ,  you  will  learn  how  CIOs  are 
leveraging  their  roles  to  create  leadership  initiatives 
that  drive  strategic  alliances,  strengthen  customer  rela- 

"  Great  opportunity  to  expand  the 
mind  with  ideas  and  experiences 
of  other  CIOs  who  are  meeting 
the  challenges  of  a  tough  job!' 

Hank  Philcox 
CIO 

Vice  President 
Dyncorp 

To  enroll  call 
800  366-0246  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com 


tionships,  expand  and  challenge 
business  expectations,  and  attract 
and  retain  the  highest  level  pro¬ 
fessional  staff. 

As  CIOs  manage  these  new 
leadership  challenges,  progressive 
methodologies  and  approaches 
must  be  explored.  Join  Tom  Peters, 
your  colleagues,  experts,  business 
partners  and  accomplished  practitioners, 
April  26-29, 1 998  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  to  explore  and  discuss  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  realizing  powerful  IT  organizations.  To 
reserve  your  place  in  this  important  event,  call  us  at 
800  366-0246,  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to  508  879-7720  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.cio.com. 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 

Participation  in  the  Companion  Program  gives  your  companion  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attend  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  plus  a  stretch 
and  tone  class  and  planned  companion  activities  on  Monday.  Companions 
must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  participate  in  any  conference-related 
activity.  This  program  does  not  include  session  attendance. 

BUSINESS  BRIEFINGS 

You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  series  of  business  briefings  offered 
by  our  Corporate  Hosts.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  you  may  participate  in 
multiple  sessions  during  several  time  slots. 


Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  •  Orlando,  Florida 


KEYNOTE 

PRESENTER 

The  Circle  of 
Innovation 

T om  Peters 

President 

The  Torn  Peters  Group 
Author 

Liberation  Management 
and  Thriving  on  Chaos 

MODERATOR 

Partnering  Through 
Communication 

Jim  Wetherbe 

Director 

MIS  Research  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 
Federal  Express 
Professor 
of  Excellence 
Director 

Center  for  Cycle 
Time  Research 
University  of  Memphis 


ALSO  FEATURING 


Ralph  J.  Szygenda 

Vice  President 
CIO 

General  Motors 
Corporation 


Complexity  in 
Business:  As 
If  People  Matter 

Roger  Lewin 

Associate 
Peabody  Museum 
Harvard  University 
Author 

Complexity,  Life  at  the 
Edge  of  Chaos 

Birute  Regine 

Developmental 

Psychologist 


CEOs  Look  at  the  IT 
Function:  Expectations 
of  Impact  and  What  to 
Do  Differently 


Peter  DeLisi 

Founder  and  President 
Organizational  Strategies 


Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 
Orlando,  Florida 


Hal  j.  Upbin 

President 
Kelhvood  Company 


The  spectacular  beauty  of  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  features  lush 
gardens,  exotic  birds  and  tropical  plants  combined  with  the  45-hole 

Jack  Nicklaus  signature  golf  course, 
a  large  white  sand  beach  on  a  21-acre 
lake,  professional  tennis  facilities  and 
a  complete  health  club.  The  Hyatt  is 
adjacent  to  Walt  Disney  World,  20 
minutes  from  downtown  Orlando 
and  Orlando  International  Airport 
and  is  convenient  to  a  variety  of 
area  attractions. 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


CIO 


The  Powerful  IT  Organization: 

Forging  Customer,  People  and  Business  Partnerships 

April  26-29,  1998  •  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  •  Orlando,  Florida 


Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  wivw.cio.com  or  Fax  to  508  879-7720.  You  can 
also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246  or  Mail  completed  form  to:  Executive  Programs, 
CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 

HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

CTJ2 

CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 

Business 

Card 

REQUIRED 

In  Order  To 
Process 
Registration 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the 
Hyatt  Grand  Cypress.  Wi?  urge  you  to  make 
your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
407  239-1234.  Be  sure  to  identify  yourself  as 
part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the 
conference  rate.  Make  your  reservations  early 
and  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card,  as 
all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be 
released  on  March  27, 1998.  Hotel  reservations, 
cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibility. 
CIO  ivill  make  hotel  reservations  for 
government /military  participants  only. 


O  IS  PRACTITIONERS/EXECUTIVES 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee  is  $1,795. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights,  is  $2,295.  Do  not  make 
your  own  hotel  reservations;  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING 

If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new 
business  development  or  consulting 
position,  the  enrollment  fee  is  $5,000. 

This  includes  executive  management  of 
consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable 
by  company  check  only.  CIO  will  make 
the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


□  COMPANION  PROGRAM:  ($325) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  conference-related  functions.  Includes 
all  scheduled  meals,  receptions,  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  a  stretch  and  tone  class, 
and  planned  companion  activities.  Conference 
session  attendance  is  not  included. 

□  THE  LEADERBOARD  CLASSIC 
GOLF  TOURNAMENT: 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
on  Sunday,  April  26  at  11  a.m. 

Hosted  by  Cabletron  Systems  and 
Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 


Name  of  alternate  hotel 


□  Check  here  if  this  is  your  first  CIO  Perspectives 
conference. 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION:  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 

□  Credit  card  # _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp.  _ 

Signature:  _ _ 


TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference 
carrier.  For  discounted  airfare,  call  800  433-1790 
and  reference  Star  File  #S1148AB.  AVIS  is  the 
official  car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800  331-1600  and  reference  B766657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in 
advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes 
conference  sessions,  business  briefings, 
corporate  host  displays,  conference  materials  and 
scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment. 
Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your 
responsibility.  Please  note  that  submission  of 
this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the 
attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

ANY  CANCELLATIONS  OR 
SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  IN  WRITING. 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to  March 
27, 1998  without  penalty.  A  $250  administra¬ 
tion  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  between 
March  28-April  10.  No  refund  or  credit  will 
be  given  for  cancellations  received  after 
April  10, 1998  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send 
a  substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the 
right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


To  enroll  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


You  don’t  have  to  “think  outside  the  box”  for  technology  solutions  anymore— our  I.T.  professionals 
have  done  it  for  you.  XLConnect  brings  you  the  powerful  advantage  of  experience  and  proven 
methodologies  to  solve  the  complex  challenges  of  planning,  building,  and  managing  technology 
solutions.  Based  on  our  best  practices  model,  our  proven  approach  to  enterprise  computing 
allows  us  to  “box  in”  complex  integration  issues  and  deliver  solutions  on  time  and  on  budget. 
So  don’t  think  outside  the  box— we’ve  packaged  everything  you  need  inside.  To  open  your 
own  solution,  call  1.888.444.4XLC,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.xlconnect.com. 


need 


Features 

umcenter 

IBM/Tivoli 
TME  10 

Business  Process  Views™ 

✓ 

Real  World  Interface 

✓ 

Fully  Integrated  Management  Functions 

✓ 

Fully  Integrated  Network  Management 

✓ 

Policy-Based  Management  for  All  Functions 

✓ 

Manages  Over  30  Platforms 

✓ 

Also  Manages  AIX,  AS/400,  OpenVMS,  and  MVS 

✓ 

Open  and  Interoperable 

✓ 

✓ 

Published  APIs  for  Over  1 4  Management  Functions  \/ 

Object-Oriented  Enterprise  Management  Schema 

✓ 

Intelligent,  Autonomous,  and  Lightweight  Agents 

✓ 

Built-In  Security 

✓ 

Single  Sign-On 

✓ 

Network  Security  Including  the  Internet  and  Intranets  %/ 

Monitoring  and  Event  Management 

✓ 

✓ 

Support  for  SNMP  and  HMMP/HMMS  Standards 

✓ 

Virus  Protection 

✓ 

Desktop-to-Host  Storage  Management 

✓ 

Software  Delivery 

✓ 

✓ 

Integrated  Service  Desk 

✓ 

Workload  Management 

✓ 

Complete  Job  Flow  Process  Visualization 

✓ 

Extensive  Web  Server  Management 

✓ 

Output  Management 

✓ 

Resource  Accounting 

✓ 

Integrated  Support  for  MVS  Management 

✓ 

Supports  DECnet,  TCP/IP,  SNA,  and,  IPX/SPX 

✓ 

Wizards  for  Easy  Customization 

✓ 

Unicenter  TNG 


This  simple  chart  only  begins  to  explain  the 
enormous  difference  between  Unicenter®  and 
IBM/Tivoli  TME  10. 

What  clients  want  today  are  complete 
solutions  not  just  software  initiatives  like  SAA, 
OfficeVision  and 
SystemView.  The 
questions  are, 
do  you  want  to 
bet  your  career 
on  IBM’s  view  of 
the  future?  Can 
you  afford  to  wait? 

And  how  can  you 
have  confidence 
in  a  solution 

that  is  so  IBM-centric  and  biased? 

Those  are  just  a  few  reasons  why 
thousands  of  clients  prefer  Unicenter.  It’s  the 
industry  standard  for  network  and  systems 
management.  Today,  more  than  93%  of 
the  Fortune  500  and  thousands 
small  to  medium-size 
businesses  trust  CA  for 
enterprise  management. 

Unlike  TME  10,  Unicenter®  TNG™  supports 
every  major  hardware  platform  and  operating 
system.  It’s  open,  scalable,  extensible,  and  ven¬ 
dor-neutral.  And  with  Unicenter  TNG’s  powerful 
new  features  like  advanced  agent  technology 
and  Real  World  Interface™,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
light-years  ahead  of  TME  10. 

It’s  real,  it’s  mission-critical,  and  it’s  up  and 
running  in  thousands  of  sites  around  the  world. 

If  that  sounds  good  to  you,  remember,  it’s 
your  choice. 

call  1-888- UNICENTER 

or  visit  www.cal.com 


(aOMPUTER® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Unicenter  TNG 
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